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What Lincoln Believed — 


‘His faith ‘in his own words collated from many sources, with minor verbal changes which unify the statements, including the 
prefix, “I believe.” For his day, the ideas were remarkable for what they eliminated. In the prevailing theology, he had little 
interest. To-day, there are few intelligent persons who would find the phraseology always congenial, however much they like the 

spiritual fervor and urgency of the great man’s religion and purpose. The selections were made by Lincoln’s biographer 


WILLIAM E. BARTON 
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; BELIEVE in God, the Almighty Ruler of nations, our great and good and merciful Maker, our 
Father in Heaven, who notes the fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads. 


I believe in His eternal truth and justice. 


I recognize the sublime truth announced in the Holy Scriptures and proven by all history that those 
nations only are blest whose God is the Lord. 


_- I believe that it is the duty of nations as well as of men to own their dependence upon the overruling 
power of God, and to invoke the influence of His Holy Spirit; to confess their sins and transgressions 
in humble sorrow, yet with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to mercy and pardon. 


I believe that it is meet and right to recognize and confess the presence of the Almighty Father 
equally in our triumphs and in those sorrows which we may justly fear are a punishment inflicted upon. 
us for our presumptuous sins to the needful end of our reformation. 9 


I believe that the Bible is the best gift which God has ever given to men. All the good from the 
Saviour of the world is communicated to us through this. book. 


I believe that the will of God prevails. Without Him all human reliance is vain. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being I cannot succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. 


Being a humble instrument in the hands of our Heavenly Father, I desire that all my works and acts 
may be according to His will; and that it may be so, I give thanks to the Almighty, and seek His aid. 


I have a solemn oath registered in heaven to finish the work I am in, in full view of my responsibility 

-to my God, with malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right as God gives me 

_ to see the right. Commending those who love me to His care, as I hope in their prayers they will com- 
mend me, I look through the help of God to a joyous meeting with many loved ones gone before. 
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We Are In 


HERE WAS ONLY “a little ripple of ap- 

plause” in the galleries, the papers said, 
when the United States: Senate on Wednesday, 
January 27, voted our Nation a member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Yet 
this decision was the greatest event, the most re- 
markable achievement in our history since our part 
in winning the victory in the Great War. We Amer- 
icans are always young for enthusiasm, for cheer- 
ing. Was the lack of response not strange? Why 
did a nonchalant Senator, the moment the vote was 
taken, proceed with the tax bill, as though what 
had just been done were a mere routine item in the 
calendar? 

Our opinion is the people are spiritually be- 
numbed by the long disputations and the longer 
waiting, these seven years, for our statesmen to do 
our duty. It means nothing to act now. And a 
great many persons do not appreciate the meaning 
of our part in the World Court. They think that 
when we did not enter the League of Nations, we 

-made the really important decision, beside which 
this action is trivial, and the consequences of it of 
little account. The people are wrong. The United 
States is now in the world and of the world. We 
are of the family of nations. Though it is, so to 
speak, a sister-in-law relationship, it will become 
more than that. 


The Younger Lincoln 


|B bate LINCOLN became great, he was pa- 
tiently resolving great things. As early as 1842 
he publicly declared that the victory he was going 
to fight for was one that would not leave “one slave 
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or one drunkard on the face of God’s green earth.” 


That was mighty purpose. We who think of him 
when looking upon that sad countenance of the 


President standing full stature amid the later 


‘eternal ways will do well in our estimate of him to 
go back to the beginning of those twenty years that 
bridged the serious resolve and the divine achieve- 
ment which came in the sixties. In those troubled 
decades, Lincoln was the prophetic and militant ad- 
vocate of social ‘righteousness. He was doing real 
work. It was a different order when he becate 
the quiet and gentle bearer of the Nation’s tragic 
burden of the War. 

The younger Lincoln had strong enemies, as any 
man will have who dares to go apart from the con- 
ventional ways. Rollo W. Brown tells us he was 


pointed out as a dangerous man, “who would split 


the country wide open and destroy it for his own 
selfish ends.” It was the eloquent Douglas who 
cried in the debates of 1858, “Why can we not leave 
our country as our fathers made it?” And the 
record has it that the State of Illinois voted with 
Douglas and against Lincoln. The fortuities of 
politics later gave Lincoln his opportunity, as Mr. 
Brown says, and he became the prophet justified, 
approved, which means he became the evangel. 
There is a moral here, and it is clearly seen by Mr. 
Brown. Listen to prophets. Of course, there will 
be false prophets as well as true prophets, and the 
only way to tell the difference is to listen to both of 
them. “If we are to have spiritual leadership, we 


must make it possible for potential spiritual leaders 


to be heard.” Surely Lincoln himself listened. 


“Are Unitarians Christians?” — 


N LIBERAL RELIGION there is a spiritual in- 
terpretation and an intellectual interpretation. 
Of these two the former is the greater, as indeed the 
devotees of the latter would be quick to declare. Of 
recent weeks much attention has been given to cer- 
tain theological differences, and lest it seem the 
dominant purpose among us to stop with speculative 
conclusions rather than to practice the vital im- 


plications of our faith, we have had prepared for 


this issue a sermon by one of our ministers which 
we believe will answer the craving of the spirit 
as well as clarify the understanding of many 
readers. 


Mr. Hussey joins an irenic issue within the house- ~ 


hold; and he does more. He shows the persistent 
and warm strain of feeling and mysticism and 
poetry and ethic which are in truth in all religion, 
and in our variety of religion in their distinctive 
quality and measure. There is a continuity in every 
historic communion; it cannot be severed by the 
sharpest changes in thought. There is a tough- 


ness and tenacity in a religious plant that baffles _ 


those who would smite it root and branch. And of 
course there is no such radical purpose among us, 
but rather a new infusion of ideas to give fresh 


vigor and larger growth. Our cardinal principles 


are these four,—freedom in truth, the right of pri- 
vate judgment, the seat of authority in the individ- 
ual soul, and the love of truth for the service of the 
world. With these, nothing but increasing good biog 
come to us or from. UW. 
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The Two Merciers : 


Now THAT THE WORLD has by its own canon 
made Mercier a saint, we wish to recall what 


- one of our talented ministers, Dr. Howard Almeron 


Pease, published in Tur Rucister, October 19, 1919, 
when the Cardinal of Belgium was making his 
triumphal journey among our countrymen of every 
faith. In that little nation, within a few months 
of the invasion, virtually every family had suffered 
the loss of loved ones. Not all of those who had 
given their lives for their country had accepted the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. Must those who 
mourned for them go through life with the unspeak- 
able burden of fear that they were forever lost he- 
cause they had not accepted those teachings which 


“ander pain of eternal damnation” they had been 


commanded to believe? 
Church’s doctrine. 


ologian’s judgment. 


Dr. Pease explained the 


_ Cardinal Mercier in a Lenten pastoral in 1908 
had condemned Modernism with a Romanist the- 
“T must believe,” he said, 
“what is taught me by those Catholic bishops who 
are in agreement with the Pope.” Over against 


Modernism, he continued, which is “at root identical 


with Protestant individualism,” is “the conception 
of a Catholic teaching authority officially estab- 


lished by Jesus Christ, and commissioned to tell us 


what under pain of eternal damnation we are com- 
pelled to believe.” And then came Belgium’s Geth- 
semane in 1914, and with it Mercier’s Christmas 
Pastoral. _ 

“If I am asked what I think of the eternal sal- 
vation of a brave man who has consciously given 


his life in defense of his country’s honor, and in 


vindication of violated justice, I shall not hesitate 


to reply that without any doubt whatever Christ 


crowns his military valor, and that death, accepted 


in this Christian spirit; assures the safety of that 


man’s soul. ‘Greater love than this no man hath,’ 
said our Saviour, ‘that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.’ And the soldier who dies to save his 
brothers, and to defend the hearths and altars of 
his country, reaches the highest of all degrees of 
charity. ... Can we who revere his heroism doubt 
that his God welcomes him with love?” 

Two pastorals, indeed; and two doctrines of sal- 
vation, two epochs, two worlds; yes, and two Mer- 
ciers, the prelate and the son of man. 


The Editor’s Need 


DITORS are expected to express clear and vigor- 
ous convictions, and yet they must not be arro- 


- gant or mean. Walter Hines Page, before he was 


Atty! 


Ambassador, sat long at the difficult desk of opin- 
ion and knew the temptations and pitfalls of his 
office as every editor ought to know them. “If any 
reader of what I have written,’’ he said, “shall find 
anywhere a single word of bitterness, I pray him 
to rub it out, for I have not meant to write such a 
word. Sympathy for all, and for all toleration; 
pity for many, and for some affection; against 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness, war to the end; 
bitterness toward no human creature. Nor have I 
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requirements. 
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meant to complain, for complaint furthers no man 
on his way. If the world does not please us, the 
least we can do is to try with cheerfulness to make 
it more to our liking; and the harder the task, the 
more good will we need.” 

Perhaps a church editor is expected to improve 
in some part this creed, but it has enough of the 
pure intent of an honest man to satisfy reasonable 
We would live up to it always. 


Attending the Meeting 


INCE WE MUST GO to meetings, it is well to 

know how. In her volume, “The New State,” 
Mary Parker Follett says, “I do not go to a meet- 
ing merely to give my own ideas. If that were all, 
I might write my fellow-members a letter. But 
neither do I go to learn other people’s ideas. If 
that were all, I might ask each to write me a letter. 
I go to a committee meeting in order that all 
together we may create a group idea, an idea which 
will be better than any one of our ideas alone; more- 
over, which will be better than all of our ideas 
added together. For this group idea will not be 
produced by any process of addition, but by the 
interpenetration of us all.” 


The Jefferson League 


AST WEEK there was incorporated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the Thomas Jefferson League, 
which may become a powerful organization in the 
defense of our religious liberties. In its published 
purposes, spiritual and political principles are fused 
in a remarkable way. The incorporators include 
prominent Democrats, as well as other persons, 
but it is stated the League is entirely nonpartisan 
and seeks lovers of American fundamental liberty. 
First, is the principle of freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech and of the press, right of petition, 
right of peaceable assembly, protection against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, .. . reservation 
by the States of all power not delegated to the 
Federal Government. Second, condemnation of, 
and absolute opposition to, any and every attempt 
to impose religious tests in the election or selection 
of any ‘public official, Federal, state, or munici- 
pal. Third, opposition to Federal Paternalism and 
to Federal bureaucracy, under whatever guise. 
Fourth, the earnest support of the fundamental 
principle of local self-government, . .. and re- 
sistance to every policy, program, or proposal look- 
ing to the extension of the powers of the Federal 
Government which diminishes or impairs the 
power of the States. The other three principles 
are general in character. Leaving political theory 
to one side, it will be seen that religious liberalism 
has here a potential ally. For the first time, prac- 
tical politicians see a national foe in Fundamental- 
ism. A stand must be taken, they say; opposition 
must be organized, spiritual independence must 
be preserved, and the Nation defended. In the 
light of the facts all about us, the League should 
thrive. ; 


_ Defeated F orging Ahead, with Dawes Plan Aid 


Bavaria performs begeess task of electrification alieuiptcd in Europe 


Soria, January 15, 


E ARE in the habit of speaking and 
Y thinking of the countries defeated in 
the World War with pity and commisera- 
tion, as states badly treated by the peace- 
makers, as organizations deprived of the 
means of keeping up their work, to say 
nothing of achieving progress. All of them 
do not deserve that commiseration. Some 
of them, it is true, are in a pitiable con- 
dition—their capacity for restoring their 
industrial activities badly handicapped, 
their power of forging ahead entirely ham- 
strung. But there are others of these de- 
feated powers that have. developed an 
intense activity—a successful activity that 
deserves to be commended and envied. 
Take the German state of Bavaria, for 
instance. 


DESPITE the tragic fall of the mark, 
despite the difficulties met with in obtain- 
ing raw materials, Bavaria has recently 
performed the most ‘important task of 
electrification of railways yet.recorded in 
Europe. In no European state, even 
among the countries ranged on the side 
of the victors, has so notable a task been 
so successfully performed. The perform- 
ance is well worth examining as a symptom 
of Germany’s powers of recovery. The 
recent completion of the great power 
station known as the Walchenseewerk 
marks the advance of a vast public work 
to its effective finish. The Walchensee- 
werk is the most comprehensive work of 
intercommunication and co-ordination of 
current supply yet achieved in Europe. 
The program of intensive development pre- 
pared will make it possible for Bavaria to 
be electrified on a general scale at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The part which the Walchenseewerk 
plays in the ambitious scheme is of 
much more than local interest. Its 
capacity is nearly 100,000 kilowatts, 
but there are two sets of distinctive tur- 
bines. One, providing about half the 
power, is devised for the special purpose 
of supplying current for railway electrifi- 
cation. The other generates current for 
direct ordinary supply to various dis- 
tricts; and they also take the peak load 
of all other Bavarian stations, a service 
which substantially reduces the average 
generating costs, and which is made pos- 
sible by the complete intercommunication 
of the stations and the main transmission 
lines. 

With its five additional stations, the 
Walchensee system assures the most pro- 
lifice source of electric supply attempted 
in Europe since the end of the War. 

The Walchenseewerk, and all it implies, 


has been made possible by drastic changes. 


in the national control of electrical de- 
velopment. It is worth noting that in 
spite of all its difficulties, financial and 
material, and availing itself of the inter- 
national aid extended under the terms of 
the Dawes Plan, so called, Germany has 
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advanced greatly in the power of organiza- 
tion to accomplish great ends, 
War, Germany was one of the best or- 
ganized countries in the world. She has 
not permitted the interval since the War 
to interfere with this primacy in organiza- 
tion. - The electrification of Bavaria shows 
distinctly what the defeated power has 
accomplished in organization. At its 
present rate of progress by means of or- 


ganization, Germany in a few years will 


be far ahead of its former competitors. 
This fact naturally raises the reflection, 
“Why did Germany, assured as she was of 


IN THE NEWS 
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Keystone Photograph 


CARDINAL MERCIER, TRUE CATHOLIC 


His deathless fame is due to many graces and 
one was his belief, expressed in his famous 
Christmas Pastoral in 1914, when Belgium was 
Gethsemane, that a brave man who gave his 
life for his country, and to vindicate violated 
justice, thereby won his eternal salvation. 
By this word he rose above the dogma of his 
Church, a universal er beloved in all the 
worl 


world-leadership under the then existing 
system, risk her industrial supremacy by 
engaging in a world war? Of course, it 
will be pointed out that the leaders of 
Germany at the time of the breaking out 
of the struggle did not dream of the tragic 
ending of the War. They assumed, of 
course, that there would be a happy end- 
ing of the War—if there can be a happy 
ending to any war. They assumed that 
because of their superiority in powers of 
organization, Germany at the end of the 
strife would be all the more enabled to 


cope with the economic situation of the 


world, to rule the world as it had never 
been ruled by a single power before, 
through Germany’s unparalleled ability to 
organize and perform. 


Before the 


That dream, however, is definitely over 
now. Impressed by the prospect of a 
future deprived of the contributing force of 
yermany’s power to perform, a power 
which the world needed for its own wel- 
fare, mankind, headed by America, came 
to her aid. It must not be ignored that 
in the interval after the end of the War, 
the German people have suffered much. 
But they have retained their power to 
perform, They have not lost their power 
of organization, as. the completion of the 
Walchenseewerk in Bavaria will amply 
demonstrate. There were not wanting pre- 


dictions, after the last shot was fired in > 


the struggle, that in the future, under 
allied control, Germany would surely drop 
into second place, because of the lack of 
money and materials. At tlie time when 
the German people were starving, such a 
consummation of events seemed likely, if 
not inevitable. But history had its own 
plans in view. The present in Germany is 
made possible because the world realized 
it needed Germany in its own economy. 
And the present is prophetic of the future. 

What that future will be is fairly cer- 
tain. The circumstance that successive 
governments in Germany are leaning in- 
creasingly to the Left is a fact that should 
be taken into serious consideration in pred- 
icating the future. The old traditions of 
the Right—the extreme Right—are defi- 


nitely removed from the political life of | 


Germany. In contrast. with several Euro- 
pean countries,—Italy, Spain, and appar- 
ently France—Germany is definitely en- 
listed with the Left, and the world has 
found no difficulty in dealing with a Ger- 
many controlled by the Left. It is not 
a Left like that of Russia, for instance, 
which has proved itself incapable of deal- 
ing with any country dominated by the 
Right. There is too much good sense and 
too much political sagacity in Germany 
to make such a development possible. 


GERMANY MADE AN ATTEMPT to 
accomplish the impossible. She failed 
tragically in that attempt. She has been 
punished for her presumption. Having 
lifted herself out of the dust of defeat, 
she is making a heroie effort to return to 
her former level of productivity. The 
world is watching her effort with interest, 
and with considerable good feeling, on 
the part of England, for instance, and even 
of France. 

The potential electrification of Bavaria 
is a world event of considerable magni- 
tude. It will be observed by the whole 
world with interest. So long as Germany’s 
powers are applied to the accomplishment 
of such ends as the completion of the 
Walchensee, the world will rest content. 
More than that, parts of it will welcome 
Germany back to her old part as the 
builder of material progress. And there 
are no indications that she will revert 
to her attempt to dominate the world by a 


display of dominating force on nate : 
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_ Are Unitarians Christians ? 


A sermon for these times in our free churches 


By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.—JoHN 
xiii, 35, 

REJUDICHS die hard. Misunderstand- 
I ings, once created, have curious powers 
of survival. It is strange how mistaken 
judgments live on, through generation 
after generation, to be repeated by chil- 
dren, and children’s children. For more evi- 
dence of this tragic human propensity we 
need look no farther than our own door- 
steps. Unitarian Christianity, as a separate 
movement, has existed for more than a 
century; as an influence, considerably 
longer. More than a hundred years have 
come and gone since our spiritual fore- 
bears broke away from their ancestral 
household of faith, to establish a church 
founded on the faith of reason. To it 
they gave the name Unitarian. 

Since then, in many directions, the world 
has made marvelous progress. In national 
affairs, no less than in art and science and 
morality, all round the earth, tremendous 
strides have been made toward civilization. 
“The thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns.” Many an ancient 
idol has been overthrown. Many an en- 
trenched stronghold of ignorance and 
superstition has been attached and com- 
_ pelled to capitulate by the forces of ad- 
yancing truth. Everywhere mental hori- 
zons haye been pushed back. Life has 
grown more rational and more profitable. 
The broadening influence of democracy 
has more and more made itself felt. 
Even in the domain of religion, always 
conservative, ever sensitive to the appeals 
of tradition, always burdened with the 
dead hand of the past, the onward march 
has surpassed all human expectation. 
Surely, yet steadily, the light of more 
liberal ideas has penetrated into dark- 
ened places; gradually a spirit more 
tolerant, brotherly, more warm-hearted 
and open-minded has left its traces upon 
all denominations. Of all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, not one 
representative of the older school of 
thought, even the narrowest and most 
orthodox, but is immeasurably broader, 
more liberal, than were the members of 
_ the selfsame church a hundred years ago. 
And the end is not yet. Still, truth pro- 
gresses. Still, the newer day draws on. 
This being the case, all the more remark- 
able is it that many a rumor which orig- 
inated in the distant past still gains 
ground; by the credulous and thoughtless, 
those who accept hearsay without taking 
the trouble to investigate the actual truth 
or falsehood of any statement, it is still 
believed as genuine fact. Long ago, Uni- 
tarians, because of their denial of the 
historic creeds, were called unbelievers. 
For many years, the Unitarian Church in 
Baltimore was popularly known as “the 
unbelieving church.” Possibly because 
many Unitarians themselves lacked clear 
convictions, knew more what they didn’t 
believe than what they did, the belief 
that the Unitarian religion was identical 
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with atheism took root and has given birth 
to an abundant harvest. Along with it 
has gone another criticism, another mis- 
conception which started many years ago, 
and now and then comes to light. This is 
the notion that Unitarians are not Chris- 
tians. Schismatics, rationalists, heretics, 
and unbelievers, the Christian name is not 
for them. In reality, since they believe in 
only one God, they are more nearly Jews. 
This belief is still apparently held by 
multitudes of our neighbors. Because we 
are not evangelicals, because the beliefs 
we hold differ from the creeds of ortho- 
doxy, we are denied fellowship in the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America,'a body which welcomes to its 
fellowship almost every other group of 
churchmen save ourselves and our Uni- 
versalist brethren. Unitarians are not 
Christians, and therefore their place is 
without the pale. 

And now the selfsame indictment is 
made by one of our own number. This 


“hoary accusation is, apparently, substan- 


tiated by a member of our own denomina- 
tional family. A comparatively late comer 
to our fellowship is the Rev. A. Wakefield 
Slaten. A man of real personal mag- 
netism, possessing intellectual gifts far 
above the ordinary, he was a Baptist, 
professor in a Baptist college, until his 
courageous thinking and outspoken devo- 
tion to the truth brought him into trouble 
with his ecclesiastical authorities. Upon 
the publication of his book, ‘“‘What Jesus 
Taught,” he was expelled from his pro- 
fessorship, and shortly afterwards found 
his way into our communion, becoming a 
professor in the Pacifie School for the 
Ministry, whence, only the past autumn, 
he has been called to be minister of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York. 
Upon assuming his new charge, Dr. Slaten 
preached a sermon which received wide 
publicity by the New York press. Its 
theme dealt with the new religion, hu- 
manism, which, he said, is about to replace 
Christianity, the Christian religion having 
outlived its usefulness and being now on 
its way to the scrap-heap. Already, dis- 
eredited and outgrown, it is taking its 
place with the religions of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Greece, which have had their day and 
ceased to be. For it will be substituted 
a faith fresher, freer, more up to date, 
more in harmony with modern thought. 
This thesis Dr. Slaten expounded. with 
brilliancy and vigor. And in the course of 
his sermon, speaking as a Unitarian to 
Unitarians, he gave utterance to this 
astonishing statement. “Unitarians are 
not Christians. Unitarianism is no more 
Christian than figs are English walnuts.” 
That is, save that both are the products 
of growth, they are absolutely different, 
have nothing in common whatsoever. 
Now, I bring this statement to your 
notice, because I feel it ought not to be 
allowed. to pass unchallenged; partly for 
the reason that many Unitarians will be 
moved to question its accuracy,—so far as 


-within its boundaries. 


they themselves are concerned it is simply 
not true—and partly because it will 
furnish our critics and opponents with new 
ammunition, give fresh currency to an 
ancient error which ought to have been 
disposed of years ago. 

Are Unitarians Christians? In order to 
answer this question, we must first con- 
sider what the Unitarian movement stands 
for, what motives, aims, ideals, does it 
represent? The Unitarian church is a 
creedless church. It justly claims the 
right to be recognized as “the church 
of the modern spirit.” Among all the 
various churches and schools of religious 
thought, it accepts no creed as the faith 
once and for all delivered to the saints; 
no ecclesiastical organization, however 
venerable, as the court of last appeal, 
the final authority in matters of belief. 
Holding it to be the right and duty of the 
individual to think for himself, that 
revelation, far from being closed, is always 
open, that every child of God has direct 
access to his Heavenly Father’s truth and 
love, and therefore needs no priest to 
procure for him the divine favor, the Uni- 
tarian looks forward and not back, 
believes that the best is yet to be, holds 
that science is at heart religious, that 
we live in a universe controlled by reason, 
“All’s love, yet all’s law”; and therefore, 
that as new truths are continually un- 
folding, men’s best attitude is that of 
teachableness, the spirit of the open mind 
and the truthful heart. In short, what 
distinguishes Unitarians from their less 
liberal neighbors is their conviction that 
truth, even the deepest truth of God and 
man, is not a final deposit, handed down 
from generation to generation, like a 
jewel, but is a seed, which planted in new 
soils, brings forth abundantly, hence no 
one has a monopoly of truth, we are all 
learners in the school of experience; still, 
as in the days of old, the word of the 
Lord comes, and comes only to the honest 
mind, the heart prepared by long self- 
dedication and moral discipline. 

Unitarian Christianity, as I like to call 
it—I hate the term Unitarianism, which 
suggests a mere disagreement, at best a 
movement purely intellectual, of the head 
only and not of the heart—Unitarian 
Christianity, then, is the religion of reason. 
It is common-sense Christianity. But for 
the very reason that it has no specific 
creed, sets forth no definite statement of 
belief, as a yardstick by which its members 
can measure themselves, lacks all man- 
made tests of any kind, it has often been 
mistakenly accused of placing more em- 
phasis upon denial than on affirmation, of 
being in spirit more negative than positive, 
less constructive than destructive. And it 
has come to harbor all types of belief 
Because it offers 
to its supporters perfect freedom of belief, 
within its ranks are found religionists of 
every type and kind, so that not without 
truth has every Unitarian church come to 
partake somewhat of the nature of the 
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cave of Adullam, wherein were gathered 
“everyone that was in distress, and every- 
one that was in debt, and everyone that 
was discontented”; that is, its member- 
ship is largely made up of rebels against 
the established order, of “come-outers” 
from the more rigid fellowships of faith. 
In most Unitarian churches will be 
found people cherishing a variety of be- 
liefs, no two of which are identically the 
same. Nor has the movement from its 
earliest beginnings stood still. Far from 
it! The theology of Channing has little 
in common with that of Theodore Parker, 
while in modern Unitarian belief scarcely 
a shred of it remains. The beliefs of 
Channing concerning Christ and his mira- 
cles, for example, have long since been 
entirely invalidated. Thus the present 
situation among us is the direct heir of 
‘what has been going on for more than a 
hundred years. This explains why in our 
fellowship may be found such a wide 
divergence of opinions, why, in many 
of our households of faith, ritualists 
and rationalists, Christians and humanists, 
radicals and conservatives, progressives 
and reactionaries, often worship together 
in the same pews. 

Nor is the reason for this far to seek. 
Unitarian methods and beliefs may differ, 
but the Unitarian spirit is everywhere 
the same. That spirit is not difficult to 
define. At its best and highest, it is the 
spirit of Channing, Parker, Emerson, Mar- 
tineau, Edward Everett Hale, a spirit 
open-minded and warm-hearted, progres- 
sive and farseeing, tolerant, democratic, 
generous, a spirit which finds truth every- 
where, which defines religion in the words 
of the prophet: “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

For this emphasis upon spirit rather 
than letter, this exaltation of substance 
over show, essentials above externals, we 
have the highest authority. This was 
Jesus’ own standard of measurement, his 
own way of looking at things. The gospels 
make it plain beyond all doubt or question 
that what with the Son of Man mattered 
most was not conduct so much as motive, 
belief less than character. According to 
him, always, the life is more than the 
meat; love is the fulfilling of the law. 
Dogma, traditions, rituals, creeds, cere- 
monies, these in religion are of secondary 
importance—ever subordinate to honesty, 
truthfulness,, generosity, self-sacrifice. 
What Christ asks of men is not conformity 
to some theological standard thousands of 
years old, but a life filled to overflowing 
with love to God and love to man. Jesus 
is the greatest democrat, the best neighbor, 
the tenderest brother in all human history. 
His types of ideal human living, he found, 
not in some famous priest, some learned 
philosopher, some profound thinker, who 
had all the minutie of doctrine at his 
finger ends; not even among the respect- 
able members of society, well-fed, richly 
clothed, amply provided with this world’s 
goods; but in a penitent harlot, a Samar- 
itan outcast who rescued a Jewish tray- 
eler fallen among thieves—above ay in a 
little child. 

- Thus a candid examination of the facts 


of the case shows Jesus to. be very dif-. 


ferent from sach propounded by the estab- 
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lishments erected in his name. A gulf 
wide and impassable ‘separates the his- 
toric Jesus from the speculative Christ of 
Christianity. Measured by the standards 
of conservative. Christians, the Master, as 
we find him in the Synoptic Gospels, is 
distinctly unorthodox. That is, according 
to the definition of literal-minded funda- 
mentalists, past and present, Jesus himself 
is not a Christian. Were he to seek 
admittance to the average orthodox church 
to-day, he would scarcely be received into 
fellowship. For he did not believe in 
apostolic succession or the historic episco- 
pate. He had no idea that he was miracu- 
lously born; had never heard of the 
Trinity. He worshiped a God, not of 
wrath, but of love. 

This fact is evidently what Dr. Slaten 
has in mind. As Christianity is defined 
by a vast majority of Christ’s followers, 
the Nazarene was not a Christian, and 
neither is the Unitarian. The rank and 
file of Unitarians do not believe in the 
Virgin Birth, bodily resurrection, an angry 
God, a vicarious blood atonement. Neither 
do they believe that sinners are damned to 
suffer in everlasting torment; or that re- 
ligion is a thing which can be so defined 
and ticketed and labeled that those unable 
to subscribe to its specific doctrines are to 
be branded as outcasts and pariahs, hope- 
lessly exiled from the love of God. No, 
according to orthodoxy, we are not Chris- 
tians. We have no right to the Christian 
name. We are not to be redeemed among 
the disciples of the Crucified, redeemed 
by the precious blood of the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world. 
But, according to Jesus himself, to the 
name of Christian we have every right. 
Appealing from the interpretations drawn 
from his teachings through successive ages 
to the Teacher himself, there is no reason 
in the world why we should not be accepted 
as his followers. What tests of member- 
ship in his church the Son of Man lays 
down, are thoroughly simple and informal. 
Into them theology never enters. It is 
all a question of spirit, a matter of dis- 
position and moral character. “Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is 
inheayen.” “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself.” “I am come 
that men may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” “By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” Good will, fair play, 
justice, purity, generosity, love for God 
proving itself in unselfish service for man- 
kind, these have always been Unitarian 
ideals. These are the loftiest expressions 
of the Unitarian spirit. They are such 
to-day. Not among the strictest and nar- 
rowest schools of orthodox Christianity 
are these ideals granted a deeper rever- 
ence, a more passionate admiration. Nay! 


even the humanists among us, to whose. 


number Dr. Slaten belongs, in their social 
standards, apart from their theology, are 
Christians, whether they care for the 
name or not; for their avowed purpose 
is to cast out the devils of fear and 
hatred, superstition and ignorance and 
prejudices from human hearts, and intro- 
duce peace, justice, and brotherly good 
will in their places. They are working 
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confessedly for a redeemed humanity. If 
this be not essential Christianity, I know 
not what to call it. 

Therefore, such statements as this of 
Dr. Slaten’s are to be deplored. They 
give a false impression. They do not 
state the actual situation. In making 
such an assertion, Dr. Slaten only proves 
that, however liberal his beliefs, he has 
still the mind of a literalist. His case 
presents an interesting example of how the 
utmost radical can have the defects of his 
qualities, and be at heart a bigot and a 
tyrant. Dr. Slaten is not fitted to be our 
spokesman, for he has not been with us 
long enough to fully comprehend our point 
of view, the spirit which has inspired us 
as a body and as individuals for lo! these 
many years. : 

Of course, the best refutation for state- 
ments like these, such accusations as may 
from time to time be brought against us, 
consists not in argument but in character. 
Unitarians can best persuade the world 
that they are Christians, not by profes- 
sions of discipleship, not by debating their 
intellectual positions, but by living them 
day by day, year after year. The life’s 
the thing. As Whittier says, - 


The dear Lord's best interpreters 
Are humble, humble souls; 

The gospel of a life like theirs 

Is more than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives, 


To-day, Unitarians find themselves con- 
fronted by a unique opportunity. Never 
was their course more rich in promise. 
The fields indeed are white unto the 
harvest, even though liberal thought has 
spread so widely that by now there are 
as many people who think as we do in 
orthodox churches as in our own. A great 
Success awaits that body of Christians 
who valiantly grapple with the opportunity 
the time affords. But the opportunity can 
only be grasped by Unitarians who are 
aggressive, enthusiastic, eager, fervid with 
a zeal for making known the faith that is 
in them. ‘Therefore, if you covet the 
name of Christian, show yourself worthy 


of it. Live the Golden Rule. Forgive your | 


enemies. Be honest, truthful, trustworthy, 
kind, take no unfair advantage over others. 
Whatever power you have, use unselfishly. 
“Speak no slander, no, nor listen to it.” 
“Judge not, that you be not judged.” 
Good will convinces. Kindness persuades. 
Humble dependence upon your Heavenly 
Father, sincere submission to his will, 
scrupulous integrity, facing the future 
with fearless heart, living with your reli- 
gion without malice and without hypocrisy, 
these are eloquent beyond words. 

What men may say about you matters 
little. What you are matters everything. 
Therefore live in the Master’s spirit, and 
it will come to pass that men will take 
knowledge of you that something of his 
faith, his purity, his courage, his loving- 
kindness are enthroned within your heart. 
They will be foreed to acknowledge: 
“These people are of the spirit and the 
faith of Christ.” 
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_ England To-day, in a New Book 


Lord Beaverbrook’s s lively review of current men and affairs 


’ BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


ORD BEAVERBROOK has written a 
shilling book on “Politicians and the 
Press,” which has caused a great deal of 
comment in the newspapers, especially his 
own. If Lord Beaverbrook has been and is 
all that he claims for himself in this book, 
he has undoubtedly been one of the most 
influential men in this country, and one 
of its greatest benefactors. We ought to 
thank God every day.for Lord Beaver- 
brook. How many times has he not saved 
this country from folly? Without his wis- 
dom, where should we have been? There 
is no doubt that Lord Beaverbrook is a 
man of great gifts and assertiveness, and 
I have no wish in any way to impugn his 
motives. That he has business and 
journalistic capacity is shown in the fact 
that the Daily Express, when he acquired 
it, had a circulation of 350,000, and that 
now the circulation is over 900,000. He 
says, too, that when he acquired this paper 
it had practically no women readers, and 
that the fact that recently the big draper 
combine chose the Daily Express as a 
medium for advertising is a proof that its 
women readers are counted in hundreds 
of thousands. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK claims that the 
normal attitude of the Press toward poli- 
ticians must be one of complete independ- 
ence, claiming the right of criticism when 
it thinks they are going wrong, and of 
making constructive proposals of its own 
for meeting the national needs. When 
politicians and the newspapers are in 
cordial and sincere agreement, no good 
results can come from their co-operation. 
The two forces are infinitely better in 
separation—because they check each other 
when divided, and are irresistible in union. 
He claims to have made this stand al- 
ways as a journalist and newspaper pro- 
prietor. He complains of the “vendetta” 
theory to which politicians resort so 


readily now when they are criticized in. 


the Press. He disclaims it entirely. At 
the present time, he is pursuing Mr. 
Baldwin relentlessly, and is accused of 
having a vendetta against him. He points 
out, however, that the things he is advo- 
eating at present were things he advo- 


eated before Mr. Baldwin came on the 


‘horizon. Mr. Baldwin, according to Lord 
- Beaverbrook, is a man of good intentions 
but of mediocre ability, and frequently of 
wrong judgment. He has come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Baldwin has not the 
proper qualifications for being a Prime 
Minister. The great northern conserva- 
tive organ, the Glasgow Herald, published 
yesterday an article in which it asserted 
that undoubtedly behind the scenes in the 
Tory ranks there is going on a “Baldwin- 
- must-go” movement. I have no doubt that 
Lord Beaverbrook has his finger in that 
pie. It is said that Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Churchill, and Austen Chamberlain are 
heading the discontent in political ranks, 
and that the idea of a° Centre Party is 
E pet cat of mink. No doubt things are un» 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


comfortable in the Tory Party, with its 
big majority in the House. The Duke 
of Northumberland the other day declared 
that we should have a Labor Government 
in this country in two years’ time. Wait 
and see! An ex-Labor Cabinet minister 
told me the other day that if an election 
came soon, the Labor Party would win 
hands down. There is no doubt that in 
industrial constituencies, the party is mak- 
ing great headway; its main difficulty at 
present is in the rural constituencies. 
And Labor cannot return to full power un- 
less it can win very large victories in 
the country districts. It seems to be 
taken for granted now that Labor is the 
only alternative to a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and even Government speakers talk 
of the Labor Government that is surely 
ecming. 


, THE LIBERAL PARTY is undoubtedly 
in sore straits. Old wounds have not been 
healed. Lord Oxford ealled a private 
meeting of rich Asquithians the other day 
aud asked for contributions to a fund 
that would make them independent of the 
funds of Lloyd George. Lloyd George 
has also removed his party to new quar- 
ters—quarters which were once offered 
by him to Lord Asquith and refused. It 
is no use Liberals in the country crying 
“Peace, peace,” when there is no peace. 
As to Lloyd George himself he shows 
many signs of power, and courage of a 
kind. Lord Beaverbrook calls him the 
greatest living force in British politics, al- 
though he was one of the men who helped 
to turn Lloyd George from power, and 
to bring in Bonar Law, for whom he evi- 
dently had a very intense admiration and 
respect. Lord Beaverbrook thinks it is 
impossible that the British Empire should 
leave Lloyd George's abilities unused, and 
he rather expects from him some vast 
scheme for economic empire development. 
One would gather that he thinks Lloyd 


‘George will yet come to a place of great 


power. I fear there is one point which 
he is neglecting in this estimate—he does 
not take into account the fact that public 
confidence in Lloyd George’s integrity and 
reliability has been shattered—shattered, 
I think, beyond repair. No one can doubt 
his great ability or his pertinacity, but 
when confidence in a man’s bona fides is 
shaken, it is difficult for him to recover. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK says many in- 
teresting things, but he leaves important 
things unsaid. He takes all the credit 
to himself for stopping Mr. Churchill’s 
policy of war on Russia. He leaves out 
the one vitally important factor in that 
eampaign. It was the Council of Action 
set up by the Labor Party, in which for 
the first time all sections of the movement 
united on the determination for a uni- 
versal strike if England went to war with 
Russia. It was that decision that balked 
Mr. Churehill’s policy. Again Lord 
Beaverbrook takes the credit to himself 
practically for the Irish settlement, for 


the reversal of the policy of Black and 
Tan. What part he played in that I do 
not know, but I know that Lloyd George 
told me that the first man to come to 
him to suggest the reversal of that policy 
was Austen Chamberlain. Lloyd George 
agreed that Mr. Chamberlain won over 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Birkenhead 
won over Mr. Churchill. In recounting the 
matter to me, Lloyd George did not men- 
tion Lord Beaverbrook. In giving the 
story in his book, Lord Beaverbrook does 
not mention Chamberlain. When one hap- 
pens to know in two cases like these of 
important facts left out and undue credit 
claimed for Lord Beaverbrook, one wonders 
in how many of the other cases with which 


‘Lord Beaverbrook deals similar facts are 


unmentioned. 

The removal of the embargo on aa 
dian cattle coming into this country is 
claimed by Lord Beaverbrook as a victory 
of the Daily Hxpress. Undoubtedly -his 
paper did conduct a great campaign, and 
in the end the embargo was removed. 

Lord Beaverbrook was a strong op- 
ponent of the pro-Greek policy of Lloyd 
George and his Coalition Government. He 
came to the conclusion that Lloyd George 
and Churchill and Chamberlain meant 
war with Turkey, and he fought against 
it with all his might. For this we are 
greatly obliged to Lord Beaverbrook. The 
policy that culminated at Chanak brought 
down the Lloyd George Government. In 
this matter Lord Beaverbrook was cer- 
tainly working in harmony with the pre- 
vailing public opinion of this country 
Lord Beaverbrook is dead against the 
Zionist policy in Palestine, because it will 
mean the domination by the Jews of the 
Arabs, who have quite as much right to 
be there as the Jews themselves. In 
‘taking this line, he disclaims any anti- 
Semite feeling. Lord Beaverbrook’s per- 
sonal notes on politicians are of course 
interesting. He says that Lloyd George 
is neither sensitive nor indifferent to pub- 
lic criticism. He does not resent political 
eriticism in any public sense, but if he 
can “wrangle” the critic round to a favor- 
able view of his policy he will spare no 
pains. He is forgiving to the most bitter 
attack on public policy, but will resent 
and strike back vigorously against any 
one who impugns his private life and con- 
duct. Mr. Churchill likes praise and dis- 
likes blame more than Lloyd George. He 
resents an assault on his public policy 
as much as Lloyd George does an attack 
on his private life. Bonar Law was in- 
different to either praise or blame. Of 
Lord Northcliffe, Lord Beaverbrook says: 
“T never knew a man who was so in- 
tensely resentful of hostile comments. 
Considering the fact. that he had been a 
fighting man all through his career, his 
susceptibility was amazing.” Lord Beaver- 
brook himself is steeled against all this 
sort of thing. The only contemporary he 
has known who is equally impervious to 
attacks is Lord Birkenhead. In a chapter 
on “Dining,” we learn that “public men 
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eare little for food.’ Bonar Law abso- 
lutely disregarded what he ate, and bolted 
it quickly; the less chewing required, the 
better he liked the dish, so that he could 
get rid of it quickly. He was inclined 
to vegetarianism. In practice he was a 
teetotaler, though not in theory—good for 
a Scotchman. But he would drink three 
bottles of ginger ale one after the other. 
“Lloyd George also eats very little, and 
never makes any special point about his 
food—except that he likes red meat and 
will not eat chicken and other white 
meat. Mr. Churchill does himself reason- 
ably well. He is almost the only poli- 
tician of eminence known to Lord Beaver- 
brook who does that. Lord Birkenhead is 
not at all interested in what he eats, but 
the same is not true as to what he drinks!” 


IN THREE WORDS Lord Beaverbrook 
sums up the policy of his papers,—peace, 
prosperity, and empire. He says that if 
this is not the policy of the Conservative 
Party leadership to-day, so much the 
worse for the country and the Conserva- 
tive Party. ‘For my own part, if my 
action is to be so limited and circum- 
scribed by party exigencies that I am de- 
barred from expressing my real views on 
the needs and future of the race and the 
Empire, I would at once quit public life 
altogether and return to the Canadian vil- 
lage from which I came.” 


THE GOVERNMENT has come up 
against a tide of revolting opinion on its 
Educational Policy, and Lord Eustace 
Percy, as Minister of Education, has had 
a distinct rebuff. The circular known as 
1371, which would certainly have crippled 
popular education in this country, has had 
to be dropped. Whether the Government 
will try again is doubtful. Lord Eustace 
Percy began his career by saying he would 
continue the policy of his predecessor, Mr. 
Trevelyan, the Labor minister. That gave, 
so far as education was concerned, gen- 
eral satisfaction, except to those Tories 
who are always against educating the 
people. But the new minister did not 
keep his word, and the popular feeling 
was very soon demonstrated, and demon- 
strated so strongly that it is very ques- 
tionable whether he will attempt again 
the same policy. In the publie estimate, 
education has made a very distinct ad- 
vance in recent years, and the English 
people are beginning to value it. It will 
not go well with any Government now 
that tries to cripple the people’s schools. 


THE IRISH AGREEMENT gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. It looked at one mo- 
ment as if the old Irish trouble would be 
again renewed. There was as much ma- 
terial for dispute as in previous times, 
and the fact that the agreement was 
reached shows what can be done when the 
will is there. The terms are: The powers 
of the Boundary Commission revoked. Re- 
lease of Free States from financial li- 
ability under Article 5 of the Treaty. 
The Free State assumes the British Gov- 
ernment’s liability for mischievous damage 
in the Free State since January, 1919. 
The Free State agrees to increase the 
compensation for mischievous damage by 
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ten per cent. The governments of the common interest arising out of this settle- 


Free State and Northern Ireland agree ment. 


There is the spirit of peace at 


to meet together to consider matters of work. May every blessing attend it! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


On Transylvania 


Tentative bibliography for the study of 
present conditions 
To the Editor of Tom CarisTiAN RucistHR :— 


I am constantly being asked where in- 
formation can be found concerning Tran- 
sylvania. A partial bibliography on Tran- 
sylvania has been compiled by Prof. 
Arthur I. Andrews, Ph.D., of Tufts College. 
I believe it would be of interest to many 
of your readers. 

Yours sincerely, 


Louis C. CornisH. 


Historical Development 
Pre-War 


Boner, Charles: Transylvania (1865). 

Lavisse et Rambaud: Histoire Générale. 

Cambridge Medieval (II-IV) and Cam- 
bridge Modern History (I—XII). 

Seton-Watson, R. W.: Racial Problems in 
Hungary. 

Seton-Watson, R. W.: Electoral Corruption 
and Reform in Hungary. 


. Post-War 

Seton-Watson, R. W.: German, Slay, and 
Magyar. 

Clark, Charles Upson: Greater Roumania 
(1922). 

Street, J. C.: Hungary and Democracy. 

Mowrer, P..8.: Balkanized Europe (217- 
Bat) 

Guest, L. H.: Struggle for Power in BHu- 
rope. 


Haskins and Lord: Some Problems of the 
Peace Conference, ch. vii. 

Drage, Geoffrey: Austria-Hungary (1909). 

Colquhoun: The Whirlpool of Europe. 

Cornish, Louis C.: Transylvania in 1922 
(Boston, 1922). 

Cornish, Louis C.: The Religious Minori- 
ties in Transylvania (1925). ; 

Popovici, A. C.: La Question Roumaine en 
Transylvania et en Hongrie (Paris, 
1918). 


Select Bibliography: Transylwania 
General 


' Gerard, BE. L. G.: The Land Beyond the 


Forest. [Old, but excellent in several 
ways.] (2 vols. 1886.) 
Boner, Charles: Transylvania (1865). 


Clark, Charles Upson: Greater Roumania. 


[Biased, but useful.] 

Seton-Watson, R. W.: “Transylvania since 
1867” (Slavonic Review, June, 1925). 
Seton-Watson, R. W.: “Transylvania in 
the Nineteenth Century” (Slavonic Re- 

view, December, 1924). 

Deutsche Tageswort (various numbers) 
(Hermannstadt, 1925). 

Birenyi, Louis K.: The Tragedy of Hun- 
gary: An Appeal for World Peace 
tinge 1924). 

Kovaes, A.: “Can Roumanian Rule in Hun- 
gary Last?” (Budapest, 1920) maskin 
European Problems,” No. 5). 


Land Reforms 


Evans, Ivor L.: The Agrarian Mice mi 


in Roumania (Cambridge, 1924). 
Sebes, Dennis: Landownership Policy of 


New Roumania in Transylvania. Bal- 


kanization of Agriculture: being a Study 
of Agrarian Reform in Hungary and in 
the Succession States on the former 
territory of Hungary. 

Cartes Romeneases, 8. A.: The Agrarian 
Reform in Roumania and Its Conse- 
quences (Bucharest, 1925). 

The Historical Churches of Transylvania 
and Roumania (Popular Literary So- 
ciety, Budapest, 1921). 

Struggle and Trials of the Magyar Re- 
formed Church in Transylvania under 
the Roumanian Heel (Foreign Churches 
Committee, Budapest, 1921). 


Maps 
Teleki, Count Paul: Ethnographical Map 
of Hungary, based on the density of 
population (Hague, 1921). 
Teleki, Count Paul: Economic Hungary. 


Ethics and Actuality 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


If I understand aright the recent letter 
[January 7] of Emerson P. Harris, of my 
city, he contends that Christian ethics are 
maimed and wholly inadequate to meet 
the needs of our present civilization. 
This is quite true, for only a casual ob- 
servation will convince one that the ma- 
jority of Christians do not strictly adhere 
to church ethics. — 

A high ethical code for righteous men 
and women does not depend on God, salva- 
tion, or the Bible, for these are objects 
of religious belief, which are in turn hu- 
man creations. Ethics must have refer- 
ence to objective actuality. Man must 
practice moderation in all things. He is 
or should be responsible for his conduct, 
and realize that the strength and beauty 
of life itself is worthy of our deepest 
devotion. 

Kindness is the natural law of mankind, 


for in kindness we find the noblest im- 


pulses. The ethics that will foster a 
strong society of righteous men and 
women, whose aim is service to promote 
the constructive development of humanity, 
are after all the ethics of greatest value. 


Howarp THoMAS LAKEY,. 


Jmrspy City, N.J. 


In Memory of Robert Burns 


Meeting near the 130th anniversary of 
the death of Robert Burns, the Greater 
Boston, Mass., branch of the Ministerial 
Union on January 25 turned their atten- 
tion to the work and influence of the poet. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight, a native of 


Scotland, read from Burns’s verses, and 
r. Robert Watson, minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Boston, gave an 
enlightening address on “The Religious 
Significance of Robert Burns’s Poetry.” 
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Religion Around the World 


Mercier True to His Office 
In His Stand Against Germans 


Cardinal Mercier, Roman Catholic pri- 
mate of Belgium, revered as patriot and 
churchman, died peacefully at Brussels on 
' Sunday, January 24. The funeral was at 
Malines the following Thursday, and by 
government authority there was a national 
service. He was seventy-four years old. 

In Catholic and non-Catholic world, 
Cardinal Mercier is chiefly remembered 
for his heroic stand against German mili- 
- tary rule during the World War. But 
long before the war, he was known among 
scholars as a student and teacher of 
scholastic philosophy. One of his major 
interests since the war has been the pro- 
motion of closer understanding between 
Roman Catholicism and the Church of 
England, notably the Anglo-Catholic party. 

A representative Roman Catholic inter- 
pretation of Cardinal Mercier’s attitude 
in the war is that given by Cardinal 
O’Connell in the Boston, Mass., Herald. 
Cardinal O’Connell said, in part: 

“Cardinal Mercier took the stand which 
any bishop in the Catholic world would 
take under similar circumstances. He re- 
fused to submit his spiritual jurisdiction 
over his own flock to the violence of mili- 
tary orders, and he voiced the principle 
which, of course, he did not discover, but 


was merely obeying, that the shepherd has. 


- the divine right to feed and guide his 
flock, and in doing this he is not sub- 
ject to any authority, military or civil, 
de facto, or de jure, but is acting in his 
incontestable right of a divinely consti- 
tuted spiritual authority. 

“This, I repeat, was no new principle. 
Cardinal Mercier did not discover that 
principle. He merely obeyed it, just as 
any Christian bishop the world over would 
have done under similar circumstances, 
and always will do.... 

“T can’t help wondering why Cardinal 
--Mercier was admired as a hero even 
among the Protestant world for obeying 
a principle which under other circum- 
stances has not been accorded the same 
applause. 

“For instance, only a few days ago 
Pius XI declared the same principle in 
his allocution at the close of the holy 
door, and the-Protestant world lifted its 
eyebrows very high at the exactly similar 
thing to which they had accorded such 
world-wide applause when it happened to 
be consonant with their wishes.” 


For Missionaries to Explain 


There were sixteen. persons, all Negroes, 
lynched in the United States during 1925, 
according to figures prepared at Tuskegee 

_ Institute and given out by Major R. R. 
Moton, the principal. This is the smallest 
number lynched in any year since the 
record has been kept, and is seventeen 
less than in 1923, and forty-one less than 
the number for 1922. Here are other facts 
from the 1925 record: 

“Two of the victims were insane. Three 
others had been formally released by the 
courts. Ten of the persons lynched were 
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‘Chureh and 


taken from the hands of the law, two from 
jails and eight from officers of the law 
outside of jails. Two of those lynched 
were burned at the stake and one was 
put to death and body burned. 

“There were thirty-nine instances in 
which officers of the law prevented lynch- 
ings. ...In three instances during the 
year, persons charged with being connected 
with lynching mobs were indicted. Of 
the forty-one ‘persons thus before the 
courts, twenty-one were sentenced. ... 
The offenses charged were: Murder, six; 
rape, four; attempted rape, two; killing 
officer of the law, two; attacking child, 
one; insulting woman, one. 

“The lynchings occurred as follows: 
Alabama, one; Arkansas, one; Florida, 
two; Georgia, two; Louisiana, one; Mis- 
sissippi, six; Missouri, one; Utah, one; 
Virginia, one. 


Dr. Butler on Teaching Religion 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, in his annual report, 
finds an illiterate ministry “in ample evi- 
dence on every side.” He remarks: “If 
the full truth were said, it would probably 
be that the greatest obstacle to religious 
faith, religious conviction, and religious 
worship is the attitude and influence of a 
very large proportion of the poorly en- 
dowed and poorly educated Protestant 
clergy. . . . The religion of modern 
man will not long survive if fed on the 
husks alone.” 

Religion for the past two thousand 
years has been by far the most important 
element in our spiritual environment; 
but, declares Dr. Butler, “the family and 
the church have abdicated as systematic 
and serious teachers of religion,” with 
the result that millions of children are 
growing up without any religious influ- 
ence. He believes it is ‘a preposterous 
proposal” that religion “is not to be 
taught or referred to in teaching because 
the teacher himself prefers to have no 
religious belief, or cannot agree with 
others as to what form of religious belief 
is the best justified.” 


Go to a New Field 


After two years of inflammatory cam- 
paigning against the oman Catholic 
“anti-Christian” Jews in 
America, the American Standard has 
ceased publication. Why? ‘The farewell 
issue, that of December 15, states that the 
publishers are amply equipped, both as to 
financial and editorial resources, to con- 
tinue the magazine. “But” say the edi- 
tors, “we feel that the work we have done 
in this sphere of activity has been achieved 
to our full satisfaction. . . . The problems, 
which have been explained and analyzed in 
our columns, are now fully known and are 
before the conscience of the nation for 
solution. The editors are not retiring from 
the field; they are only transferring their 
soldiery “to a different sector of the line.” 
Tue ReGistrR commented on the content 
and technique of the Standard in its issue 
of December 3. 


Kentucky and Mississippi 
‘Consider Evolution Bills 


‘The fight against evolution has been re- 
newed in the Kentucky Legislature, 


launched in the Mississippi Legislature, 


and has ended with defeat in Washington. 
In Kentucky the bill outlaws the teach- 
ing of evolution from institutions of learn- 
ing maintained in any way out of state 
school funds. <A similar measure intro- 
duced in 1922 lost by one vote in the 
Senate. 

A replica of the Tennessee law was in- 


troduced into the Legislature of Missis- 


sippi on January 6, and, in the opinion 
of Maynard. Shipley of the Science 
League of America, will undoubtedly pass. 
It provides a fine of $100 to $500 for vio- 
lation. Two anti-evolution bills were pre- 
sented to the Washington lawmakers, one 
in the House and the other in the Senate. 


Both were defeated, Mr. Shipley reports, 


largely because of Ku Klux Klan riders 
on them. THe ReersteR has also been in- 
formed that in Virginia two measures are 
proposed, one prohibiting the teaching of 
evolution in tax-supported schools, and 
the other requiring the reading of the 
Bible in public schools. 

In addition to the “Crusaders” and the 
“Defenders,” another anti-evolution cam- 
paign was organized in Atlanta, Ga., 
January 17, under the name of “The 
Supreme Kingdom.” Edward Young 
Clarke, formerly high in the councils of 
the Ku Klux Klan, heads the organization. 
The Atlanta meeting subscribed $100,000 
toward the Bryan Memorial University at 
Dayton, Tenn., but the “Kingdom” expects 
to raise a total of $500,000 or possibly a 
million dollars for this project. The “De- 
fenders” in Kansas are under the leader- 
ship of IT. T. Martin, Mie was active at 
the Scopes trial. 


A Scopes Trial in Jugo-Slavia 


A trial like that of John T. Scopes is 
taking place at Vranja, Jugo-Slavia, ac- 
eording to an Associated Press dispatch 
of January 15. Prof. Bronislaw Petron- 
jevic, who taught the theory of evolution, 
is accused by the Hastern Orthodox clergy 
of seeking to undermine religion and 
morality. Peasants are coming from miles 
around to hear the trial, and Serbian and 
foreign newspapermen are flocking to the 
town. Supporting Professor Petronjevic 
is a schoolmaster, Karadjic, who is re- 
ported as declaring that if Petronjevic is 
convicted, the Minister of Education will 
quash the verdict. Jugo-Slavia is ac- 
counted seventy per cent. illiterate. 


That militant organ of Southern Baptist 
fundamentalism, the Western Recorder, 
celebrated its one-hundredth birthday with 
a centennial issue on December 24. The 
paper had its inception in December, 1825, 
when George Waller and Spencer Clark 


began the publication at Bites Ky., 


of the Baptist Register. 


N ALL BRANCHES of the Christian 

church, the traditional faith is under- 
going fresh and searching reconsideration. 
It is inevitable. Is not the Christian reli- 
gion deeply involved and implicated in the 
whole of our Western civilization? And 
now that that civilization is on trial for 
its life, it is natural, nay it is inevitable, 
that men should examine afresh the claims 
of that religion and ask what is valid in 
them. Has Christianity been a gigantic 
failure? Are the defects of our Western 
civilization due to its inefficiency? Or has 
it never been really tried on a sufficient 
seale to enable us justly to determine its 
value? ‘These are the questions that are 
agitating the minds of men. But before 
they can be answered, there is one other 
all-important question that clamors for an 
answer: ‘What is essential Christianity? 


_. For if it be true that false Christs haye 


arisen in the history of the Church, is 
it not also true that false Christianities 
have arisen also? If there has been a 
sound core of genuine, valid, holy teach- 
ing at the heart of Christianity, is it not 
also true that there has been built up 
*around it an immense body of dogma and 
superstition which has, again and again, 
claimed man’s chiefest reverence? In- 
deed, may we not say that the task which 
has devolved upon this age, a task which 
increases in magnitude and sacredness in 
these swiftly passing days, is that of 
severing truth from error, the essential 
from the nonessential, the kernel from the 
husk in historical Christianity? To-day 
you and I are witnessing this process 
going on with amazing rapidity in the 
strongholds of the orthodox faith. There 
is a great and growing conviction that 
these are problems with which the human 
mind must grapple. There is absolutely 
no other way. ; 


No councils of the Church, no papal de- 
erees, no Vatican, no authority in heaven 
or earth can settle these matters. It is 
a question for the cultivated consciousness 
of good men and the growing spiritual 
eonsciousness of mankind. In the last 
analysis, everything must rest back upon 
the soul of man, to which Truth and 
Right and Love and Beauty must make 
their appeal on their own merit. An 
ecclesiastical authority imposed may 
compel an acquiescence of the will or 
an outward uniformity and compliance; 
but it can never gain the inward assent 
of reason, the sincere approval of con- 
science, the profound sanction ‘of the 
spirit, the glad surrender of the affec- 
tions, unless these be freely won by the 
intrinsic excellence of what it offers. 
The alternatives stand out, clear as the 
noonday. Wither there must be free- 
dom, freedom of the soul to judge for 
itself what is right and true, or there 
must be coercion, If a coercive au- 
‘thority be claimed, by individual or by 
institution, then who shall validate the 
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LAWRENCE REDFERN 


In the London Inquirer 


Mr. Redfern of Liverpool is remem- 
bered as one of the representatives of 
English Unitarian churches at the 
Centenary celebration in May, 1925. - 
He found great theological disturb- 
ance in this country, and it appears 
in the accompanying article, taken from 
the Inquirer, that in his own land 
there is momentous doctrinal unrest. 
He sets the teaching of Jesus, as he 
conceives it, against the dogmatism of 
orthodoxy, and says plainly the issue 
is joined, and that we should “take 
our part in this great debate.” 


claim? There is ultimately no escape 
from the peril and the glory of bringing 
every subject to the bar of the human 
mind and heart for the ascertainment 
of what is true and right and beautiful 
and good. If we cannot exercise such 
powers and pass such judgment, we can 
do nothing but follow as we are led and 
do in all things as we are told. Is it 
only for this that the peerless soul of man 
was made? 

Now, if we would arrive at any true 
understanding of what the essence of 
Christianity-is, I submit that we can only 
do it in one way—we must go .back to 
the Founder of the Faith as our primary 
and principal criterion of judgment. 

You find a noble teacher filled with the 
spirit of God and living in daily com- 
munion with God, humble, reverent, heay- 
enly-minded, going about doing good, in- 
culeating high and holy lessons, instilling 
the most beautiful and blessed principals 
of life and conduct ever known among 
men, and himself exemplifying them with 
wondrous fidelity and sweetness, calling 
about him twelve lowly men to be his 
disciples, companying with them, talking 
to them, educating them, and exerting his 
uplifting and sanctifying influence upon 
them. .. . He taught the doctrine of God’s 
fatherhood, his nearness and dearness, his 
absolute holiness and love. He set no 
limits to the doctrine of man’s sonship to 
God and therefore implied the idea of 
universal brotherhood. He set forth 
righteousness as the supreme law of 


Mid-Winter Thought 
GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


Outside my window stands the tree, 
Its leafless branches plighted 

To April’s sap, all flowing free, 
When birds come back delighted. 


Beyond the meadow flows the stream, 
Through frozen borders creeping ; 

Assured that April’s golden gleam 
Will wake December’s sleeping. 


O God, make me like stream and tree, 
In winter’s doubt benumbing; 

Till by the April sunlit sea, ~~ 
I hail Thy summer’s coming. 


| Each Man’s Soul Must Settle His Faith. 


And the issue is between freedom and coercion 


life, and love as its supreme motive. 
He taught men how to pray, how to 
trust and obey God, how to love Him, 
how to love and serve one another. He 
called them to repentance and forgive- 
ness, to simplicity and sincerity, to wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth, and to the 
innocent joys of a pure and benevolent 
life. He pointed the human soul tenderly 
and confidently to the immortal realms, 
without argument and without philosoph- 
ical speculation. He simply affirmed the 
great cardinal truths of his message and 
then left them to make their own impres- 
sion; and he himself in his own spirit and 
conduct and character was their finest ex- 
emplification. He lived what he taught. 
That is what you find in the Gospels— 
a religion without a priest and without 
formal creed, a religion of reverent grati- 
tude and trust and love toward God, 
a religion of sympathy and love toward 
our fellow men, a spiritual religion rather 
than a dogmatic religion, a religion of 
vital, quickening, inspiring, and sancti- 
fying power over every soul that ever 
did receive it or ever will receive it. 
That, according to the Gospel story, is 
essential Christianity. . 
But we may well ask—and men on 
every hand are beginning to ask—“Is 
this essential Christianity the broad foun- 
dation of the dogmatic Church of to-day?” 
Or is that foundation another sort of 
Christianity—a Christianity profoundly 
influenced and modified by contact with 


’ Greek philosophy and Greek social usages, 


by turbulent world-politics in the Roman 
Empire, by the speculations of St. Augus- 
tine, by the ecclesiastical absolutism of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which for a 
thousand years touched with its imperial 
sceptre the necks of European nations? 
In the beginning there was indeed a 
gospel, “glad tidings’ of great joy, to 
comfort and guide and redeem heart- 
hungry men. Later on there was a scheme 
of ideas for intellectual disputants and a 
philosophical program for the builders 
of mighty institutions. It may well be 
used as an argument for the divine life 
of Christianity that it has been able to 
assimilate so much that was at first alien 
to it. None the less the distinction must 
be made between essentials and nonessen- 
tials, especially when men seek to define 
the conditions of entrance into Christian 
fellowship. To-day the field is set and the 
hosts are gathering, the hosts of those 
who feel the narrowness, the cramping 
and confining narrowness, of this the- 
ological and ecclesiastical traditionalism. 
That is the meaning of all Modernist 
movements in the Established Church and 
elsewhere—that is the meaning of modern 
churchmen’s conferences and all doctrinal 
unrest. Rome looks on with proud and 
superior unconcern; but Truth is mighty, 


‘and her hour will come, even in Rome, 


The Anglican Church is torn into frag- 
(Continued on poge 120) 
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friendship of books: “Books differ as Nature in its various aspects differs. . . 
There is the stupid book, the boresome book, and it reminds one of the 
There is the vicious book, brilliant, it may be, and fascinating, but reminding 


human beings differ. 
people one meets in actual life. 


Expert Testimony 
Here is what Dr. George A. Gordon, in his My Education and Religion, has to say about the 


. Books differ as 


one of the unscrupulous and the immoral human beings by whom one is surrounded, a book that one may look 
at as he would at a rattlesnake, taking good care that it does not get its fang into his life. Then there is the 
loquacious and gushing book, reminding us of the loquacious and gushing human beings all about us; men may 


come and men may go, but they go on forever. 
precious lifeblood of a master spirit.’ 


Philosophic Orthodoxy 


By J. Gresham Machen. 
1925. 


WHAT IS FaitH? 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

Since truth more easily emerges from 
downright error than from haziness and 
confusion, these pages, written by an able, 
honest, and clear thinker, will tend to 
clarify the religious situation. The 
author rightly laments the present tend- 
ency to disparage the intellectual aspect 
of the religious life, and the depreciation 
of reason in the interest of an indolent 
impressionism. He shows how absurd it is 
for men to exclaim, “Let us sink our doc- 
trinal differences and go on with our 
work; let us quit defending Christianity 
and proceed to propagate it.” That is, 
let us redouble our speed, although we are 
not agreed as to our goal. Dr. Machen 
detests pragmatism, which gives up all 
hope of objective truth and regards re- 
ligious ideas as merely symbols which 
differ in value, but with regard to which 
the question of truth is irrelevent. Chris- 
tianity as the personal religion of Jesus 
he regards as a miserable substitute for a 
religion of which Christ is the object. 
He is logically as well as historically cor- 
rect in his conviction that faith in the 
deity of Christ rests at last on the sense 
of sin. Thus he declares that “the con- 
viction of sin is necessary in order that 
we may believe in the resurrection of 
Christ and thus accept the claims of Chris- 
tianity.” Those who accept the doctrine 
of human corruption and helplessness will 
follow the author from this point to the 
end, but the liberal and the modernist, 
who reject this basic assumption, will find 
the latter half of the book almost unread- 
able. @. BR. D. 


The Old Question 


ScIENCE AND RELIGION. Fivyp So-cALLEp Con- 
FLICTS. By William North Rice. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 


‘With pointed brevity, a veteran scientist 
offers a neat, condensed statement of the 


process by which a modern scientifie view 


of nature has arisen; and indicates that 
apparent conflicts with religion concerning 
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That is the book to live with.” 


the earth’s age and. form and relation to 
the sun, the origin of living beings, and 
the antiquity of man reduce to a question 
of the inerrancy of the Bible. Release 
from this conflict comes with insight into 
the distinction between the act of religious 
faith and the logical act of scientific con- 
struction, by acceptance also of the modern 
historical view of the Bible, and of the 
eternal immanence of God in an eternal 
universe. This book therefore gives a 
quick orientation to people who have not 
access to a complete demonstration. The 
publication of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” 
is erroneously dated as 1858 instead of 
1859. F. A. 0. 


In Merrie England. 


SoaMes GREEN. By Margaret Rivers Lar- 
minie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A story of romance, of flirtations and 
love, free from the salacious and the 
neurotic; a clean, skillful analysis of 
character as seen in the intimate rela- 
tions of the domestic circle. The title 
comes from the English village wherein 
the scene of the story is laid. The leading 
male character is a successful lawyer, 
clean, honest, and in every way upright, 
who is a dutiful husband and a citizen of 
recognized repute, but whose emotional life 
has somewhat dried up and who therefore 
fails to let others know the affection which 
he really feels, thereby bringing upon them 
much unnecessary suffering, notably fail- 
ing to give the support which they need 
and the affection they crave. This unin- 
tended injury, long unrecognized, all but 
leads Lena, the chief female character, into 
a marriage that would have wrecked her 
life, making her the victim of a man far 


_too old for her, whose apparent affection 


is only make-believe. But Lena is es- 
sentially of sound and blameless character, 
and under the inspiration of the affection 
that had been too long withheld, she 
escapes the snare and separates herself 
from a foster home where withheld affec- 
tion has chilled her youthful spirits. The 
book is written in a charming style.: 
H. F. B. 


Last of all, there is the good book. Milton describes it as ‘the 


Birds 

A YHAR IN THE WONDERLAND OF Birps. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. New York and London: . 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 

Among the new books on birds, this 
work will find an honored place. Al- 
though written primarily for young people 
and children, it will be read with interest 
and appreciation by older bird-lovers. It 
is written in a racy, attractive style, ° 
replete with wit and humor. There are 
twelve chapters, -corresponding to the 
twelve months of the year. These chapters 
treat of: (1) The Wonders of Migration 
and how certain Arctic birds migrate to 
southern South America and even to 
within the Antarctic Circle; (2) The eco- 
nomic value of birds as destroyers of 
noxious insects and pestiferous weed 
seeds; (3) A chapter devoted to nest- 
hunting after the leaves have fallen in the 
autumn, detailing the interesting marvels. 
of bird architecture; (4) A suggestion 
that Christmas trees be set out for the 
birds and that winter feeding be practiced 
throughout the season; (5) How the great 
stone family album of the earth’s strata 
tells the story of the primitive birds and 
how they developed from the ancient 
dinosaurs; (6) The communal lives of 
certain birds and their helpful spirit 
toward one another; (7) A particularly 
valuable explanation of the problem of 
flying, where the wing is shown to be an 
effective combination of plane and screw 
propeller; (8) How birds manage in wind 
and rain, and their value as weather 
prophets; (9) The courtship of birds and 
their curious antics at the nesting season: 
(10) The domestic life of the bird, with 
vivid descriptions of some wonderful nest 
builders; (11) How birds go to school and 
their careful training in singing, swim. 
ming, and flying; and (12) How come the 
play days of August, when young and old 
put behind them all carking cares and rove 
about in happy abandon. 

One of the best things about this work is 
its constant attempt to answer the ques- 
tion “Why?” Why are the eggs of birds 
that nest in the dark unspotted? Why 
are the eggs of open-nesting birds usually 
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marked? Why is the woodcock mottled 
to resemble her environment? Why are 
the females of many birds dull-colored, 
while the males are clothed in brilliant 
hues? Why are both male and female of 
certain other birds colored exactly alike? 
Hundreds of such questions are discussed 
and answered. Any bird-lover, young or 
old, will enjoy this book. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and valuable. 
M. B. T. 


Shipwreck 
P. A. L., A NovnL oF THH AMERICAN SCENE. 
By Felix Riesenberg. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.00. . 
Felix Riesenberg is known to the read- 
ing public mainly as the author of some 
absorbingly interesting sea tales. Just a 
touch of his mastery in this field we have 
in the prologue of P. A. L.,—seven or eight 
pages vividly describing a wreck in the 
Pacific. The passengers and crew of the 
rotting and ill-kept ship are themselves 
human wrecks, flotsam and jetsam of the 
World War drifting to America. Shortly 
after landing, one of the survivors, the 
teller of the story, finds his way to Seattle 
and gets employment in the offices of 
P. A. L., a genial and conscienceless com- 
mercial promoter and adventurer. The 
rest of the book consists of a searching 
analysis of Tangerman’s character and 
a relentless following out of his bewilder- 
ingly shifty career. 
_ Incidentally, we have a rapidly run-off 
reel featuring, in a series of amusing 
earicatures, the kind of things devised by 
the fertile imagination of the Tangermans 
of American finance to tempt the greedy, 
frighten the timid, flatter the vain, exploit 
the ignorant, and fleece the innocent,— 
gland essences, hair restorers, fake educa- 
tional courses, expeditions for hidden 
treasure, popular magazine, ‘psychologi- 
eal” advertising, and, as a sort of climax, 
the not amusing, but rather grim and 
gargoylish caricature of a great city “with 
its shouting, overwhelming life, hurrying, 
piling, building, grabbing, onward to the 
end.” And here, of course, we touch Mr. 
Riesenberg’s main theme, which is never 
far below the surface of his most rollick- 


ing fun, a theme as tragic as that of a 


drama of ancient Greece; none the less 
tragic, because its elements concern the 
ignobilities and uglinesses, rather than the 
beauty and nobility, of the human soul. 
The masterly picture of the sinking ship 
which opens the book proves to be a 
prophetic parable of its close, in the moral 
eatastrophe that overtakes Tangerman’s 
whole scheme of life, sweeps it down, 
swallows it up, and leaves not a trace 
behind. A. ML, 


Hebrew Origins 
THE RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


By Dr. Rudolf Kittel. Translated by R. O. 
Micklem. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Kittel’s recent volume, containing lec- 
tures delivered in 1920, is happily made 
available to English readers. Those who 
know his scholarly work in Old Testament 
history will welcome this volume, which 
subordinates details to the general theme. 
In a more systematic manner than Marti 
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(in his ‘Religion of the Old Testament) 
and with adequate references to enable 
the reader to check his statements, Kittel 
shows us how deeply rooted in Canaanite 
religious practices was the developed ritual 
of the Hebrews. Kittel’s method may be 
indicated by quoting his words on the 
historicity of Moses. Moses and the prin- 
cipal facts of the traditional Exodus are 
“inexplicable as the creation of the im- 
agination.” ‘Were Moses not a historical 
figure, another would have to be invented ; 
for only a man such as he could be a 
leader in that age; but if he existed, 
then he has left the mark of his spirit 
upon the period.” A commendable feature 
of the book is the space given to the 
Persian and Greek periods of Jewish his- 
tory, so scantily represented in the Old 
Testament, and yet of such profound im- 
portance for the cultural, religious, and 
political development of Judaism. Free 
use is made of the results of recent studies 
of apocalyptic literature. Jesus is seen 
by the author as the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament. “There is nothing that be- 
longed to Jesus’ which was not to be 
found in the Old Testament in some form, 
in perfection or in its beginnings.” 
H. E. B.S. 


Slight 


Tun LITPRATURE OF THE New TESTAMENT. 
By Herbert R. Purinton and C0. EH. Purinton, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A brief work, intended for quite ele- 
mentary students, for whom are appended 
at the end of each chapter questions and 
directions for study. For such students 
it will doubtless have value; it is simply 
and clearly written, with frequent illus- 
trations from other literatures, ancient 
and modern; and from the arts. The 
attitude is that of modern critical scholar- 
ship, although the results assumed are 
often conservative. 

Yet on the whole the work is too limited 
and superficial to deal adequately with 
the real problems; sometimes they are 
not clearly grasped or clearly treated: 
a case in point is the analysis of 2 Corin- 
thians. Original and suggestive is the 
dramatie arrangement of the Fourth Gos- 
pel in Chapter 25. Oy Re Be 


Cookery 


Cuorce Receipts. .By Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

In an attractive volume, appropriately 
bound in blue oil cloth, Mrs. Aldrich has 
brought together a large collection of 
receipts for the preparation of dishes 
which are a veritable triumph of the 
culinary art. Long proved in the school 
of actual experience, they are sure to have 
a wide appeal for practical housewives. 
Their only drawback seems to be that her 
cookery, aS a whole, requires such an 
abundance of material as to make it of 
practical value only to people of large 
means, in whose households a large corps 
of servants is employed. The average 
bride is, therefore, likely to find it of not 
great value. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tan Lirtnn Waite Garn (Versn). By 
Florenca Hoatson. New York:* Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

Curious, that robust verse for children is 
so difficult to find! Too much of it is 
pretty fluid, with not a suspicion of spinal 
vertebre. After so much of preface, it 
is necessary to say that Miss Hoatson’s 
verse is neither robust nor bony, but it 
assuredly has charm, and there are un- 
expected turns of fancy that take one 
unaware, leaving one breathless from 
sheer beauty. Almost all could pass the 
ordeal of quotation, and we cannot for- 
bear to include a brace or so of lines 
from “Aunt Matilda”: 


She has a Sunday-morning look, 

And reads a fat, improving book ; 

And once, when she was rather ill, 
She said she’d put me in her will. 


“Hyde Park” is a jolly piece, and there 
are many more. 


THE WorLpD’s Most Famous Court TRIAL. 
Cincinnati: National Book Co. $2.00. 


A stenographic report of the Scopes 
trial at Dayton, Tenn., last summer. Hear- 
in, word for word, are set down not only 
the testimony of witnesses and arguments 
of counsel, but the Judge’s opinions, the 
prayers offered, as well as incidental re- 
marks by the sheriff, jurors, etc. Both 
as a battle of wits, and for the light it 
casts upon American legal procedure, this 
book is interesting reading. As a sup- 
plement is added Mr. Bryan’s valedictory, 
written but not delivered. 


THH AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S HANDBOOK. 
By A. Frederick Collins. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.50. 

Here is an excellent book for the every- 
day photographer, which discusses in non- 
technical language all the branches of 
photography, the many problems that the 
amateur faces in the varied subjects he 
takes, the lantern slide, the stereoscopic 
picture, the color photograph, motion pic- 
tures, and aérial photography. The theory 
of light and the latest developments in 
science are discussed. 


GABRINL SAMARA, PHACEMAKER. By HF. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little Brown & Company. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s indefatigable pen glides 
on towards his hundredth novel, The pres- 
ent one is in his old manner, a tale of 
international intrigue, set in the Russia 
of the future, when Bolshevism has given 
way to nominal republicism, under 
the skilled leadership of a man who is 
virtually the dictator of the people, and 
monarchism plots clandestinely for res- 
toration. 


QuoraBLE ANECDOTES. By D. B. Know. New 
York: H. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is a collection of good stories ar- 
ranged for convenience in accordance with 
the professions they concern, The pol- 
litician, the lawyer, the teacher, the ar- 
tist, can turn to their own chapters and 
find a group of pat anecdotes. 


T. S.C. 


ROSH BROOKS 


If you were a fifteen-year-old girl and 
if this were your first day at Green Hill, 
a boarding school for girls, you might feel 
a little strange and aloof, but not after 
your first meeting with the T. 8. C. And 
a meeting you’d have, and probably early 
in the day; but this story is starting hind- 
end-to and must begin all over again. 

Lucy Nutting was  fifteen-and-a-half 
years old, but she was not a new girl at 
Green Hill. A second-year girl was Lucy, 
and many were her chums and happy as a 
lark had she been till the last six months. 
At the opening of the fall term a new 
teacher, Miss Olive Bronson, had been 
added to the teaching staff. Ancient 
history was her topic. Lucy and her four 
best chums were in the class. 

“And we wanted to study her ‘old his- 
tory,’” sputtered Lucy, as she and her 
chums sat tailorwise on the floor in Lucy's 
room, poring over their books a week 
before school closed for spring vacation. 
“My mind was all cocked for it. Thought 
it would be fun to know about those 
old countries that started things going.” 

“You made us want to study it, too,” 
said Alice Downing with no intended re- 
proach. wit 

“And we started out all right,” said 
Edith Benson, smothering a yawn. “But 
here we are, floundering through names 
and dates. I can’t stay awake much longer, 
marks or no marks.” 

“Might as well learn it, if we can keep 
going,” urged Betty Lampton, one finger 
marking a paragraph, as she raised her 
brown eyes from her book. ‘We can't 
drop the course. Now we’re in it, might 
as well pass. How on earth are we all 
in this hole, though? Usually if one or 
two of us have sunk from sight, the 
others are out and can give a hand.” 

“Just what I want to know,” said Lucy 
gloomily. ‘“Hvery one of us at the bottom 
of the hole. We started out so fair and 
fine, too. We thought Miss Bronson was 
pretty that first week, remember? She 
is, too. Funny nobody likes her. We all 
thought we were going to. Well, she’s 
our only shadow, anyway, and we might 
as well forget whether we like her or 
whether we don’t, and follow Betty’s words 
of wisdom. Betty’s like this old Solon 
we're trying to learn about. What was he 
so wise about, anyway?” 

And for half an hour silence reigned, 
broken only by the rustle of pages, sup- 
pressed grunts of general disapproval, and 
_ smothered yawns. 
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It was the second day of spring vaca- 
tion, and Lucy, brimming with happiness 
at being at home, was about to leave the 
house to keep an appointment with her 
mother for a shopping trip, when the 
click of the letter slot announced mail. 

“Green Hill postmark,” she mused, open- 
ing a square envelope addressed to her- 
self and glancing at the signature of the 
extracted sheet. “Olive? Who’s Olive? 
There’s only one Olive in that school”— 
Turning to the beginning, her puzzled 
eyes read, “Dear Mother,’ and, well, 
because her wits didn’t solve the puzzle 
instantly, her eyes read on,—read to the 
end. 

“My sakes alive!” Lucy reverted to the 
pet expression of her little-girlhood, as her 
knees gave way under her, and she sat 
limp in the hall chair. “If I have any wits 


The Singing Tree 
(A Japanese Fable) 
JANET GARGAN 


Within a distant, tropic land, 
A stately tree once grew, 
That sweetly sang when breezes fanned, 
But moaned when storm winds blew: 
The land’s stern Prince, by war obsessed, 
Loved but the battle’s rune; 

So called wise men, from east, from west, 
To change the tree’s sweet tune. 

But while the Prince in anger frowned, 
Their art in vain was plied,— 

And in a great, harsh, jangling sound 
The tree’s song broke and died. 


Years passed. A minstrel, ’neath the tree 
Found rest, and sang his lay; 

Then begged: “O Tree, pray sing for me 
As in the olden day!” 

And thus it did. The proud Prince cried: 
“Tf thou canst change its tune 

To strains that are the warrior’s pride, 
I will enrich thee soon!” 

The lad replied: “O Prince, its will 
Is to praise Him with song ‘ 

Men may not change,—but they may still! 
Wouldst thou do it this wrong?” 


at all, what’ll I do? She got two letters 
mixed, that’s what she did. What was 
she writing me about, anyway? Thinks 
she can’t go back another year, does she? 
Just wait till we get back! Central! 
Western Union, please. Western Union? 
I want to send a telegram. Yes, repeat it, 
please.” -— se 

And Western Union repeated, “Mrs. 
Bronson, 151 Perkins Avenue, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Am forwarding Olive’s letter sent 
me by mistake. Beg you not to tell her 
of mistake. Am writing. Lucy Nutting.” 
“Bother ten words!” said Lucy, hanging 
up the receiver with a jerk. “Still have 
fifteen minutes before I positively must 
start to meet Mother. Me for a flying 
pen 1 
“Dear Mrs. Bronson: (thus wrote the flying pen) 
This morning the enclosed letter from your 
daughter came to mre, and I read it, every word 
of it before it dawned on me what it was all 
about. Will you forgive me? So I sent you 
a telegram, and I hope you'll never say any- 
thing to Miss Olive about that she got our 
letters mixed. I can’t think of any other ex- 
planation except that she wrote you a letter 
and a note to me, and then put them in wrong 
envelopes. Whenever I mail letters myself I’m 
always in a panic for fear all the letters are 
in the wrong envelopes! I’m one of her ancient 


history class she tells you about,—one of the 


‘icebergs’ she says make her freeze right up 
inside so she gets shyer and shyer till she 
can’t teach anything the way she wants to. I 
guess we have been icebergs, too, though I 
never thought about it before, and I think we’ve 


. been very stupid and rude not to remember 


Miss Olive isn’t so very many years older than 
we are and that she was new and everything 
was hard. I guess you needn’t worry about 
her not going back next year, because you see 
she says she likes all the teachers,—and most 
every girl at Green Hill is a special friend of 
mine, and please wait and see! Will you 


-please never tell Miss Olive she made a 


mistake in our letters? I have to go shopping 
now with my mother. I'll be back at school 
next Wednesday.. I’m sorry Miss Olive couldn’t 
go so far as Cincinnati this vacation. 

Your penitent, 


Lucy Nutting.” 


“Why this extra-extreme secrecy?” 
laughed Edith Benson, as Lucy shepherded 
her four best chums into her room, the 
first free moment of their return to Green 
Hill, and locked the door behind them. 

‘Now listen,” commanded Lucey, passing 
a small folded note to her companions, wh 
read : : 


“Dear Lucy: 

As I thought you might need them, I am 
sending you by this same mail a pair of gloves 
you left in our last history class. 

Sincerely, . 
Olive Bronson.” 


“Why the dramatics?” asked Edith, look- 
ing from the matter-of-fact note to Lucy’s 
excited face. » 

“Sounds cool, as usual,” began Alice, to 
be cut short by Lucy’s vehement. “We've 
been stupid geese!” And she told her tale, 
finishing with, “And I had a darling letter 
from her mother. She says she’s glad the 
letters got mixed, and she won’t ever tell, 
and she sends her loye to us all.” 
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ais ! She cans she’s shy!” broke from 
Betty. “We thought she was just too 
plain dignified to stand us.” 

“Shy!” from Alice. “Of all things! 
Covered up her real self as well as a shell 
covers a turtle.” 

“Let's tell Miss Andrews all about it,” 
suggested Lucy hopefully, feeling, as every 
girl in the school felt, that Miss Andrews 
—the beloved head—could never fail to 
understand their dilemmas. 

“Exactly like a turtle shell, is shyness,” 
agreed Miss Andrews, who had completely 
understood their tale, as the girls well 
knew she would. “And never in all my 
teaching years have I been more pleased 
at the solution of any problem. Right not 
to tell Miss Olive? In this case, I’ll take 
the responsibility. Just a minute,” as the 
girls rose to go. “How would you five 
girls like to be my committee on shyness, 
hereafter? Many a new girl is miserable 
because of it. Hereafter you girls will 
never mistake the signs.” 

“We couldn’t be called a Shyness Com- 
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mittee!” Betty was always practical. 
“If shy ones saw a Shyness Committee 
coming after them, they’d run away en- 
tirely. a 

“More proof of your ability to serve on 
my committee!’ laughed Miss Andrews. 
“You'll have no official name, but to your- 
selves and to me, you'll be my T. S. C., 
named by Alice.” 

“1. S. C.?” chorused puzzled voices. 

“Turtle Shell Committee!’ Miss Andrews 
enlightened them, and the laugh which 
followed cemented an understanding that 
smoothed many a threatened disaster of 
the future. 

“Leaving? Me leaving Green Hill?” 
Miss Olive Bronson’s voice was blank 
astonishment as she answered an anxious 
question put her by her prize class in 
ancient history, at the end of the school 
year. “‘Wild horses couldn’t drag me!” 

And five girls breathed what to Miss 
Bronson semed a sigh, but which to their 
Own ears was a relieved “T. S. C.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Jean’s Snowflake 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“You may choose a bird for your own, 
Jean,” said Grandpapa, scattering a 
measure of corn before his eager, flutter- 
ing pigeons. 

“Thank you, Grandpapa,” answered 
Jean. “But which one? All are so 
pretty, with their shining rose-and-green 
necks. I believe I’ll take the snow-white 
one with the queer, standing-up tail.” 

“He is a fantail,” said Grandpapa. 
“What will you name him?” 

“Something very white—snow— Oh! 
Snowflake.” : 

In a few days, Jean’s gentle voice and 
the bread and hempseed which she gave 
Snowflake made the bird trust and love 
his little mistress; he liked to sit on her 


_ Shoulder, and he soon learned her “Co-00, 


eome!” and flew to her in the garden or 
at the window of her room, where she 
often spread a feast of peanuts. 

Sometimes Jean carried Snowflake in a 
basket with her to the pasture or to the 
end of the village street, where she would 
set him free. 

“He flies round and round, Grandpapa,” 
she said describing his flight, “as if he 
was hunting the path and then flies fast 
home.” 

“Perhaps you'll turn him into a homing 
pigeon.” 

“What is that?’ Jean asked. 

“A pigeon that by nature and further 
by training can fly home from a great 
distance. Sometimes, they are used to 
carry important messages.” 

“How very nice in them! Grandpapa, 
won’t you take Snowflake a little way in 
the car and send me a message by him? 
T'll tie paper to his leg and you write 
on bi eet 

“Messages are usually written on thin 
paper and placed in a q ” Grandpapa 
explained, “but Snowflake could fly a 
short distance with a bit of paper on his 
leg. Get him ready and I'll take him 


this afternoon. I’m going to a committee 


meeting at Lawyer Ide’s. I will free 
Snowflake at Pine Corner—that’s half a 


os ee He will soon fly home.” 


With Snowflake’s basket safe between 
his feet in the car, Grandpapa disappeared 
down the road. 

But Snowflake did not return soon. 

Jean walked all the way to Pine Corner, 
looking at every house and barn roof, but 
seeing no white bird. 

At supper-time still Snowflake had not 
come, and Jean began to ery, “My dar- 
ling Snowflake is lost!” 

“Oh! no!’ cheered Aunt Reba. “I 
think he will come home. He may have 
met another pigeon flock. We will ask 


The Snow-Shower 


Delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening 
crowd 


That whiten by night the milky way. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is no power but of God. 
Romans aii, 1. 


Grandpapa if he noticed any pigeons this 
afternoon. Grandpapa is having a long 
meeting.” , 

Until bedtime Jean anxiously watched 
the road and listened for Grandpapa’s 
home-coming toot. “I do wish he’d come,” 
she sighed, as, in the late twilight, she 


reluctantly went upstairs. 


“IT wish he would,” thought Aunt Reba, 
kissing Jean good-night and hastening to 
the telephone. When she had called 
Lawyer Ide, he answered, “Your father 
left here hours ago. He must have 
stopped somewhere.” 

“I’m afraid—the car’— 
Reba. 

At this moment, “Aunt Reba! 
called Jean. 

Aunt Reba found Jean in her nightie, 
clasping something white and fluttery. 


murmured Aunt 


Come!” 


“He’s come! He came to my window,” 
the child cried. “And see! He’s brought 
the letter!” x 


Hanging limply from the bird’s leg was 
a damp, grimy scrap of paper. Aunt 
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Reba snapped on the light and read the 
straggling, scrawled words—‘Stony Brook 
—quick”— 

Aunt Reba looked very white, but she 
spoke quietly, “I think Grandpapa is— 
delayed and has sent us word by Snow- 
flake.” 

Then she hailed the first passing car 
and went in it to Stony Brook. 

At the foot of a steep bank lay the 
wreck of Grandpapa’s car and pinned 
beneath it, helpless and wounded, lay 
Grandpapa. They brought him home and 
Dr. Glenn dressed the cuts on his head 
and neck, saying, “He’ll soon be mended; 
but if he had stayed there much longer 
with these, the story would have been 
different.” 

- After the doctor had gone, while Grand- 
papa sipped hot milk and Jean with 
Snowflake hovered near, in a feeble voice, 
he explained: “I forgot to let the bird 
out at Pine Corner and took him along. 
So he was still in the car when, on the 
way home, it shied in a slippery place by 
the brook. ‘There was a spill, and I 
flidn’t know anything more for a good 
while, it’s likely. When I began to take 
notice and found myself nailed down and 
night coming, I was a little discouraged. 
Then I saw the basket fallen near my 
head and thought if the bird knew 
enough to fly home he might help. I 
opened the basket and there was the 
paper all ready. He looked at me as if 
he was human, while I scratched the 
words, and off he flew and”— 

“And came straight to tell us—the dar- 
ling!” cried Jean, hugging Snowflake. © 

“The darling!’ repeated Aunt Reba, 
hugging Jean and Snowflake all in one 
hug. 

Then, somehow, Jean was hugging 
Grandpapa and Grandpapa was hugging 
her, murmuring, “Remarkable and well- 
trained bird! Give him a good supper, 
Jean !” 

“TJ will! I will give him good suppers 
always and forever!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Vice-President Dawes 
Advises “Little Senate” 


Vice-President Dawes takes a great per- 
sonal interest in the “Little Senate”—an 
organization of the pages of the Senate. 
Just as the boys of his home town liked 
him and listened to him, do the pages 
give him their willing attention. Recently 
he told them: 

“Be clean, be yourself, stand against 
the crowd. There is no man who is worth 
the powder and shot to blow him up who 
does not set himself against the crowd, 
especially in his younger life. It is the 
fellow that runs after the crowd and 
smokes and drinks and dissipates, that 
does not amount to anything. 

“Never mind how many fellows are be- 
hind you. Always keep your eyes on the 
fellows that are ahead of you. Compare 
yourself with them, compare yourself with 
the runners at the head of the race, and 
then you will keep humble. Another way 
to keep humble and get a reputation for 
modesty is to tell the truth about your- 
self. Anybody can get a reputation for 
modesty in that way. I have not got it. 
Don’t wear a pasteboard front.” 
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Beauty in This House of Worship 


Rockland, Mass., Unitarians rededicate their church 


HE UNITARIAN CHURCH in Rock- 

land, Mass., was crowded on Sunday 
afternoon, January 10, for the rededication 
service that followed several months’ labor 
of alterations and redecorating. 

The Rockland Unitarian Society was 
organized in 1884. The church is of field 
stone, the roof of imported English tile. 
It was dedicated in 1889. For thirty- 
seven years this little stone church covered 
with ivy has been a landmark of beauty 
in Plymouth County. The church was so 
thoroughly built that during the thirty- 
seven years repairs have not been neces- 
sary. The church was dedicated without 
pews; settees have been used for seating. 
At the annual parish meeting of 1925, it 
was voted to install pews, make some 
alterations, and redecorate the interior of 
the auditorium. 

The auditorium front has been entirely 
changed by a triple-arch partition separat- 
ing the chancel from the main body of 
the church. There is a large center arch, 
with a smaller one on each side; a triple 
window of attractive green-leaded glass is 
at the rear of the chancel. The furniture 
and choir stall are all in dark oak; the 
chairs are upholstered in green. The 
entire woodwork is stained dark oak with 
wax finish, and the walls are shaded to 
make a most harmonious appearance. 

The new pews are of dark oak, and the 
side windows are all leaded glass. The 
minister’s room and vestibule have also 
been painted and new lights installed. 
The arch of nine lights above the chancel 
is a most attractive feature. The chancel 
furniture, the pulpit, the reading desk, 
the hymn-board, and the pews have all 
been given as memorials or in honor of 
those who have served or may serve the 
ehurch. The national and state flags 
decorate the rear walls. A font of 
Carrara marble and a pewter bowl have 
been given and marked, ‘“Consecrate 
children to God and His Truth forever. 
Presented to the Rockland Unitarian 
Society in honor of her grandchildren.” 
All these features are so blended as to 
make a beautiful and harmonious church 
interior. 

The pulpit is given by Judge George 
W. Kelley, in memory of the late Rev. 
F, O. MacCartney. The reading desk is 
the gift of Mrs. Marion MacDougall in 
memory of her husband, the Rey. H. C. 
MacDougall, who was the pastor when the 
ehurch was built. The choir stall is given 
by the Unity Club in memory of Edwin H. 
Aiken, for many years in charge of the 
music in the church. Mrs. Gertrude L, 
Holden, wife of the present pastor, has 
given the baptismal font. The hymn-board, 
in memory of Rev. William R. Lord and 
Mrs. Lord, is the gift of the architect, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., and other personal 
friends. The builders were D. F. and 
W. G. Burns of Boston, Mass. 

The service of rededication was con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. Francis 


Wilder Holden. He was assisted by a 
quartet of local and Boston singers. A 
statement was presented by Dr. William 
A. Loud, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, remarks were made by Mr. Lewis, 
and Judge George W. Kelley gave reminis- 
cences. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, director of worship 
in the First Church, Dorchester, Mass.; 
the prayer of rededication was offered 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish of the American 
Unitarian Association. The minister and 
the people rededicated the church with 
the service of dedication used in 1889 
and a portion of the dedication service 
of the new All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Washington, D.C. The service closed 
with the singing of a hymn written 
by the first minister, Rev. Henry C. 
MacDougall, “Our Father, in Thy name 
we come.” 


Worship Is an Art 


From remarks of Epwin J. Lewis, JR. 
at the rededication of the Unitarian 
Church in Rockland, Mass. 

The prime requisite in any church is a 
worshipful atmosphere. No expenditure 
of money is worth while that does not 
tend toward this result, for the church 


primarily exists for the collective worship 


of God. 

Public worship is itself an art. About 
it have grown up the fine arts of architec- 
ture, of painting, and of music. To the 
requirements of public worship the world 
is indebted for the existence of the 
Parthenon in Athens, St. Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, the inspiring cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages, the works of Raphael, 
Brunelleschi, and Michelangelo, and for 
the grandest music that mankind has 
known. 

Some may contend that worship is an 
art of the spirit, but the spirit without 
a body is merely a ghost. Indeed, in too 
many churches the service of worship has 
become a cold and ghostly affair, devoid 
of warmth and inspirational power. 

Our seventeenth century ancestors re- 
garded all forms of physical beauty as 
manifestations of sin to be severely 
frowned upon, and this prejudice has been 
to the heirs of the Puritan tradition a 
most unfortunate legacy. 

Man is a varied personality. He has his 
intellectual side and his spiritual side. 
Just as truly as he has his physical side, 
appealed to through the senses. The ideal 
service of worship should make its appeal 
to all these varied elements in the human 
make-up. 

No one religious fellowship controls the 
exclusive right to beauty. Certainly our 
free churches ought not, on account of any 
mistaken ideas of our ancestors, to hesitate 
to appropriate to their own uses whatever 
contributes to the establishment of a love 
and reverence for the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. : 
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- Personals 


Among the directors recently elected for 
the First Unitarian Society of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Miss Julia Bray is a teacher 
in the public schools of Sacramento; Miss 
Cara M. Finnie is an instructor in English 
in the Sacramento Junior College; E. 
Hendricksen and A, J. Ashen are lawyers; 
B. W. Begeer is an auditor with the State 
Highway Commission; Dr. B. F. Howard 
is a prominent physician; and A. L. Day 
is an instructor in zodlogy in the Sacra- 
mento High School. 


Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, who is chair- 
man of the Agency Co-operation Com- 
mittee of the San Francisco, Calif., Com- 
munity Chest campaign, is a member of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Fran- 
cisco. 


At the beginning of the second semester, 
Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church of 
the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., resumes his 
connection with Washington University as 
professor of philosophy. On January 7, 
Dr. Dodson addressed the Society of St. 
Louis Authors on “Experiences of an 
American Unofficial Observer in Burope.” 
He spoke January 9 at a meeting held in 
commemoration of the St. Louis philos- 
opher, the late Denton J. Snider. On 
January 21, he was the first speaker for 
the recently formed James Vila Blake 
Association in Chicago. 


For Pensions 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with thanks the following 
contributions received during the month of 
December, 1925: 


Previously acknowledged............ $2,669.27 
Balance, bank interest, ete........... 85.28 
Barnstable, Mass., Church.......... 25.00 
’ Brookfield, Mass., Alliance........... 5.00 
Dayton, Ohio, Alliance.............. 15.00 
Hinsdale, dll, «Alliance; ¢.¢ disc ebeoes 5.00 
Lynehbure, Vs... AINanCOs sce seen & 2.00 
Schenectady, N.Y., Alliance.......... 5.00 
Walpole, Mags,; -Churoli. su). Ses8. Sak 11.00 
San Antonio, Tex., Alliance...... . 10.00 
Bridgewater, Mass., Alliance 5.00 
Rev. J. §..Moulton:, 2% .Sees Sse 5.00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Alliance..... 0.00 
Wilmington, Del, “Church osc .05 cnet 51.05 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass......... 35.00 
Elizabeth, N.J., Alliance..........0. 10.00 
Wayland, Mass.,, Church......s«esce 25.00 
All Souls Chureh, New York...... .. 0.00 
Bulfinch Place, Boston, Mass., Alliance 10.00 
Fitchburg, Mass., Church........0+« 3.80 
Brookline, Mass., First Parish Alliance 50.00 
Chelmsford, Mass., Church.......... 5.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa., First Church........ 50.00 

ToraL to December 31........ . -$3,402.40 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer. 


Student Accept Pastorate 


James B. Ford, a senior in the The- 
ological School in Harvard University who 
has been supplying the pulpit of the First 
Unitarian Church in Chicopee, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of this 
church. Mr. Ford was formerly in the 
teaching brotherhood of the Paulist Order 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 


The holier-than-thou attitude may be 
caused by virtue, but usually it is caused 
by a poor memory.—Austin American. _ 
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To Those Lost in the Mass Movement 


Addresses on evangelism at New England Associate Alliance 


A ge Unitarian Evangelism strives 
to do and how it goes about its 
task were the timely matters put before 
the delegates of the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance at the midwinter meeting 
in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass., January 21. Rey. Palfrey Perkins 
of Weston, Mass., spoke on the objective; 
William LL. Barnard, executive  vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, described the method; 
John H. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., in a stirring final 
address, set forth the spiritual psychology 
of the adventure of liberal religion. 

“At the morning session, Dr. Abraham 
M. Rihbany offered prayer, and -words of 
greeting were spoken by Mrs. Philip F. 
Clapp, president of the Alliance branch 
of the Church of the Disciples, Mrs. 
Charles Gordon Ames, and Dr. Rihbany. 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, national president 
of the Alliance and a member of the 
hostess church, presented a “Sketch of 
the History of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples.” Mrs. Henry C. Parker told the 
“objective of the Post Office Mission,” and 
a collection of $217.42 was taken for the 
work of the Mission, particularly for the 
printing of additional sermons. The roll 
eall, together with names added at the 
afternoon session, showed that 653 dele- 
gates were in attendance from 115 
branches. 

“Tt is the non-church world that makes 
the particular field for liberal evangelism 
to-day,” Mr. Perkins observed. As to the 
purpose and the message of the Unitarian 
evangelist, Mr. Perkins said, in part: 

“Is it his purpose to increase the number 


_ of Unitarian churches or to educate the 


beds 


unchurched theologically or philosophi- 
cally? Is it to fight the forces of theology 
and reaction or to inspire the present 
adherents of liberalism to new consecra- 
tion? As I see it, his purpose is none of 
these primarily. The conventional evan- 
gelist has for his main purpose the con- 
version of individuals to good life through 
bringing them the good news of Jesus 
Christ. Essentially the same is the pur- 
pose of the liberal evangelist. His mes- 
sage is personal, aiming at individuals 
rather than at the building up of churches; 
it is positive, affirming the modern faith, 
rather than attacking the old theological 
positions; and it is spiritual, not inform- 
ing and educating, but rather reforming 
and transforming by the renewing of the 
spirit. 

“Now, what is this positive message for 
the spiritual transformation of individ- 
uals? It is indeed good news, telling of 
the precious work of each human soul, 
of the infinite meaning of human life, and 
of the reality of religion itself. It is a 
message peculiarly adapted to the present 
situation, for what better news can come 
to people who have lost their sense of 
individuality in the mass movement of to- 
day than the news that humanity is the 
son of God, and can come nearer to Him 


and Dr. 


by itself than any priest can take it?... 
It is good news, also, as it brings as- 
surance of that inner ideal, that uncon- 
querable will to save humanity from evil, 
which, through all the ages entering into 
holy souls, has made them servants of 
mankind and prophets of God. Its real 
belief in men and women for what they 
have it in them to become, through that 
one and the same inexhaustible divine 
life working and inspiring them all to 
make good this faith in the redeeming 
power of the divine spirit, without any 
false history or bad theology or obsolete 
philosophy, is the great mission of liberal 
evangelism. 

“And, lastly, the good news concerns 
the reality of religion and assures man, 
as the Master over and over assured them, 
that faith is no formal, conventional, arti- 
ficial belief, but a life in itself; that while 
we need statements of our religious con- 
victions, they can never be anything but 
scaffolding to help the building of our 
faith. The membership of all men and 
women in the church of God is determined 
not by what they profess about God, or 
even by what they believe about God, but 
by how.much they love God and his 
children. So liberal evangelism comes to 
this world of to-day, not to thresh over 
old straw, but to help individuals through 
a positive faith to renew a right spirit 
within them, to bring the good news that 
humanity is the son of God, that the divine 
spirit is constantly at its work of inspira- 
tion to the best, and that religion, far 
from being a formula, or a theology, or a 
code, is a living reality.” 

“Making and Manning the Mission 
Machine” was the title under which Mr. 
Barnard outlined the technique of the 
missions of the Laymen’s League. During 
the past four years, he said, the League 
has conducted forty-one missions, in which 
140 churches have in some way partici- 
pated. 

Mr. Barnard explained that when a 
mission was arranged for a _ certain 
church, that was a sign that this church 
was not in despérate straits. Missions 
are planned only in churches that exhibit 
vitality and devotion to the cause and have 
a competent pastoral leader. And, of 
course, a mission is held only when the 
minister and his parish desire it and are 
willing to co-operate in making it a success. 
Long before the mission week, local com- 
mittees are at work on arrangements for 
advertising, music, hospitality, and other 
matters. A secretary from national League 
headquarters visits the church to assist 
in the advance work. The League also 
provides literature, expert publicity serv- 
ice, and the mission preacher himself. 

A typical mission service opens with 
congregational singing of several familiar 
hymns under the leadership of a trained 
precentor. These are followed by a 
Scripture reading, a short prayer, and 
another hymn. Then comes the question 
and answer period, when questions on 
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religion that have been submitted since 
the previous meeting are answered by the 
preacher to the best of his apility. The 
sermon is always one of a connected series. © 
During the past four years the sermon 
that considered immortality has invariably 
drawn the largest attendance, regardless 
of the day of the week on which it was 
scheduled. 

The advertising, Mr. Barnard pointed 
out, aside from stimulating attendance, 
has its effect on those persons who do not 
come to the mission at all. It reminds 
them that the local Unitarian church is 
making its contribution to the spiritual 
life of the community, and helps to create 
in them a more hospitable attitude toward 
Unitarianism. The language of the bill- 
boards, window cards, lantern slides, and 
the display advertisements in the news- 
papers is in accord with the historic sim- 
plicity and dignity of the Unitarian appeal. 

Dr. Lathrop, who addressed the meeting 
in the afternoon, treated of the discipline 
that religion exercises over the jungle 
spirit in man. “Because mankind has in- 
tellect and reason does not mean that 
what the animals possess has given way 
and been replaced by these,” declared Dr. 
Lathrop; “it means only that we have 
something more.” Only a reasoned spir- 
itual life, with emotions governed to the 
purpose, will control the hatred, suspicion, 
and fear that make havoc in human re- 
lations. To develop that life is the great 
spiritual adventure of the church to-day. 

“The free spirit as I understand it im- 
plies a discipline of freedom which so 
many who think themselves free over- 
look,” Dr. Lathrop said. “To be free to 
do your own thinking or to determine 
your own conduct means to be aware of 
the nature of the spirit within you and 
of the forces that play upon you. Have 
you the poise that will enable you; in the 
midst of circumstances calculated to arouse 
emotion and passion, to think and think 
clearly: is it a just consideration of the 
facts that sways you, or is it a host of 
likes, dislikes, prejudices, and fears? The 
discipline of examining, as impersonally as 
if it were another and not yourself under 
consideration, the animus of your con- 
clusion is a discipline from which no truly 
free spirit can be excused. Daily, hourly, 
under all sorts of conditions, in the home, 
in business, in conference, as a member 
of a group, as a citizen, such as exami- 
nation must be made.” 

But it is not alone by this critical 
method that religion would tame and cul- 
tivate the wild spirit in man. It would 
deliberately engender the emotions that 
serve. “We can kindle the fire in the 
soul, and, knowing this, with deliberation 
we set out so to do,” Dr. Lathrop affirmed. 
This is done through symbols, through 
rites, picture, song, the spoken word, the 
human contact, and through prayer. 


RockLaNnD, Mass.—On the occasion of 
the recent rededication of the Unitarian 
Church, a national and a state flag. were 
presented to the society. With them came 
a receipted bill from the regalia company, 
saying that “John Doe” had paid for them. 
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Try Inviting the “Dwellers "Round About” 


' One reason for larger congregations in the Church of the Saviour 


O MEN AND WOMEN want a church 

home? Will they respond to a per- 
sonal invitation to attend services if such 
an invitation be made in the proper 
spirit? That they do and will has been 
shown by the recent experience of the 
Church of the Saviour, the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brooklyn Heights, that part of Greater 
New York City in which the Church of 
the Saviour is located, once the exclusive 
residence of the old families of Brooklyn, 
is becoming more and more the home of 
young men and women newly come to New 
York for the business and professional 
opportunities the metropolis offers. Lone- 
liness and ofttimes discouragement result 
when these young people leave the intimate 
companionships of smaller communities for 
apartment and boarding-house life in a 
great city. With this in mind, the Lay- 
men’s League chapter of the Church of 
the Saviour, with the approval of the 
Board of Trustees, conceived and has just 
earried out a plan to reach these new- 
comers through a series of five personal 
letters of invitation mailed at weekly 
intervals to a list of some three thousand 
Heights residents. Arthur K. Hudson, 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the work, says: 

“The letters themselves are interesting. 
Since there was no way of knowing which 
of the recipients might be already affiliated 
with a church and the invitation there- 
fore resented rather than appreciated, a 
posteard was enclosed in the first letter 
so keyed that it might merely be mailed 
and further letters to that individual dis- 
continued. Each letter described some 
aspect of the church and its work, cul- 
minating in the final letter, mailed just 
before Christmas, inviting participation in 
the many Christmas activities of the 


Church of the Saviour, briefly described” 


therein. This last letter also carried an 
application for the weekly mailing of the 
church calendar and, from time to time, 
our liberal literature on great religious 
themes. 

“Although statistics are dry reading, 
they possess the advantage of presenting 
results in the most condensed form pos- 
sible. Out of 2,800 Heights residents to 
whom these letters were sent, thirty-seven 
per cent. were already affiliated with a 
church; four per cent. could not be found 
by Post Office; fifty-nine per cent. received 
and accepted all of the letters ; fourteen per 
cent. of those already church members 
in other denominations sent messages of 
appreciation and favorable comment, and 
one-fifth of one per cent. commented un- 
favorably. 

“Average attendance at Sunday morning 
services during the period of the campaign 
showed an Increase of seventy-five per 
cent. over average for same period for 
four prior years; sixty-three per cent. over 
average for same period for 1924; forty- 
eight per cent. over attendance on the 


Sunday before the campaign, and twenty- 
seven per cent. over average attendance 
during period January 4 to April 26, 1925 

(which period included the largest services 
held in this church to that date).” 

These figures are exclusive of attendance 
increases due to the addition of the Second 
and Third Unitarian Churches. 

“A large number of visitors besides those 
who actually signed the Guest Book at- 
tended services throughout the interval of 
the sending of the letters. Two special 
services not included in the percentages 
quoted were exceptionally well attended. 
The file of requests for the church calendar 
and literature is still growing; and, to- 
gether with the list of names of those 
who accepted all the letters, is a basis for 
future effort. 

“The file of letters and cards commend- 
ing the letters and the idea behind them 
is a document of great interest. It reveals 
an understanding of and a sympathy with 
our aims and ideals on the part of those 
who differ with us in the less important 
things, that bodes well for the ultimate 
effacement of our fixed lines of religious 
cleavage.” 

One of these, letters, from a person who 
had attended and enjoyed a service, asks: 
“But why has your church never invited 
the people living ’round about here be- 
fore?’ The letter continues, in part: 

“It may interest you to know that al- 
though, with the exception of one year, I 
have lived in this neighborhood since 1914, 
these recent invitations from your chureh 
are, with one exception, the only notice 
any church in the neighborhood has ever 
taken of my existence—and probably of 
the existence of the hundreds of young 
men and women living in small apartments 
nearby, earning their own living, and of 
no particular importance, financially or 
socially. This morning is the first time I 
have gone to church since 1914—and longer 
ago than that—but I am coming again to 
your church. 

“There are many in the city like me. 
We came here from New England or the 
South or the West, from Protestant homes 
where churchgoing was regularly, or, as 
in my own case, spasmodically observed. 


We have had college training or its equiva- | 


lent. We read a good bit, we talk a bit 
more, perhaps, and discuss or carry out in 
our conduct every new theory that comes 


‘along. We regard the religion of the 


churches—or what we consider the religion 
of the churches—with indifference or con- 
tempt. I am being honest at the possible 
expense of courtesy. We have problems of 
various sorts to solve, and they are not 
always easy for a man or a woman living 
alone in a city—very much an individual 
and very little a member of a social group, 
as in smaller towns. We solve them, 
sometimes wisely, perhaps often foolishly. 
We don’t always feel that anything per- 
sonal matters very much, anyway. No- 


body kniows "t us and eae cares. © Then to speak their mind.—Neweast a 
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the newspapers and the pulpits thunder at 
our badness—but we merely smile at that 
as, perhaps, the publican smiled at the 
Pharisee, if he happened to notice him 
passing by on the other side... . 

“T am angry at the churches, yours 
among them, for being utterly indifferent 
to the dwellers ’round about. I am too 
old, now, to have their neglect matter 
very much; but do keep on trying to get 
hold of the younger people that are always 


moving into the neighborhood into the one- 


and two- and three-room apartments. 
There was nothing in your sermon or 
your service to offend them and nothing 
in your sermon with which they would 
not agree. They are scornful only of a 
kind of church that, as you said, is per- 
haps only a shadow; but they do not 
know that any other kind exists: They 
are clever and keen and critical and super- 
cilious, recklessly unafraid of what they do 
or say or think, horribly shy, generally, of 
what they really feel. But they are funda- 
mentally decent, and they really need the 
help and unsentimental fellowship that T 
think your church can give. Write them 
more than once (as you have done), and 
keep on making them feel, when they do 
come, unobtrusively and sincerely wel- 
come.” 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged....... $4, aoa 4 
Nov. 9 Associate Members.......... 
48 AO Prends 32. a. scenes 500.00 
13 Mrs. F. N. Robinson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to create a 
life membership.......... 50.00 
13 H. G. Sutherland, New Glas- 
gow, Nova Scotia, to create 
a life membership........ 50.00 
18 Society in Stoneham, Mass... 12.23 
18 First Parish, Hingham, Mass. 1.00 
20 Kennebunk, Me., Branch Wo- 
hien’s *AUiances,.. <.s cease 6 10.00 
20 Society in Warwick, Mass.. 9.00 
20 Arthur J. Krauss, Seattle, 
Wash. oe 100.00 
Dec. 1 Society in “Stow, ‘Mass. tatdsR ; 5.00 
nF poey in Barnstable, Mass.. 50.00 
1K Wood, Boyne City, 
ek aE neT a tas oe 6.00 
1 Associate Members......... 22.25 
5 Mrs. Charles C. Hoyt, Ogun- 
Qt MO. o5)5tdii ons tabi 10.00 
5 John Ww. Frothingham, Tarry- 
LOW IN a5 oe. Calas Seeeeene 100.00 
9 Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church, Cambridge, Mass.. 83.85 
14 Rev. EB. M. H. egg Charles- 
town, Mages.. «isle veamtes « 10.00 
14 Parke W. Hewins, Wellesley 
Hille Maas. i sacs 50.00 
18 Society in Wheeling, W.Va... 81.00 
18 Mrs. Frederic A. Turner, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to create a life 
Thembership é ja sive. nested 50.00 
22 First Church in pee? 
Maas. Pda «ote ties sie 440.00 
24 Society in Maciaey: Wis... 50.00 
24 Mr. & Mrs. A. H. He rschel, 
24 oe oe Si erases aaa 
Ts ngregation: ureh, 
IN6W" VOLE, WN.dse see oipe . 500.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THB 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL , 
SOCIETY 
Noy. 7 Income of Invested Funds... 1,500.00 


13 Society in Wollaston, Mass.. ___ 26.00 
$7,825.60 


Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, sibs deagdcier 0 
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acne atte, ‘CALIF. —The treasurer’s re- 
port showed an increase in the number of 
subscribers to the church during the year 
of thirty-seven per cent. and an increase 
in new subscriptions of thirty-eight per 
eent. Six new members joined the church 


during the evening. Substantially larger 


pledges were made. The meeting deter- 
mined to increase the pledges of the mem- 
bers to the Unitarian Foundation until 
$1,000 had been raised, and to the church 
in order to raise the debt to the American 
Unitarian Association. By-laws were 
amended raising the term of the directors 
to three years and making directors in- 
eligible for re-election until one year after 
the expiration of their term of office. 
The following directors were elected: 
Miss Julia Bray, Miss Cara M. Finnie, 


for the three-year term; E. Hendricksen, 


B. W. Begeer, two years; Dr. B. F. 
Howard, A. J. Ashen, A. L. Day, one year. 


: Orance, N.J.—New trustees taking office 
for three years are Mrs. W. H. Aborn, 
George W. Booth, and B. C. Jutten. The 
new board of trustees organized with G. 
W. Booth, president, H. Malcolm Priest, 
secretary, William Shakespeare, treasurer. 
Edward Aborn was chosen delegate to the 
Metropolitan Conference. The budget 
adopted for 1926 amounted to $7,200. Re- 
ports of the auxiliaries showed all flourish- 
ing. The Women’s Alliance has raised 
more than $800 and has contributed $400 
to the church treasury, besides answering 
appeals and doing much work for local 
causes. The Laymen’s League reported 
that it had held regular meetings, with 
interesting speakers, and that it was active 
in promoting the mission, with Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., as preacher, 
which began January 17. The church 
school reported a gain of seventeen pupils. 
Two automobiles are employed to bring 
the younger children to the school at a 
cost of $250 a year, which is assumed by 
the church. Twenty-five children are now 
being transported, and with prospective 
additions to the school another car will 
soon be put into services The Hliot Club 
(Y. P.R.U.) reported seven new members. 


Newton Center, Mass.—The following 
elections were made: Trustees of bene- 
ficiary fund, A. C. Burnham, C. B. Law- 
rence ; executive committee, F. L. Richard- 
son, F. D. Bond, H. S. Dennie, Mrs. M. I. 
Stone; treasurer, J. B. Peakes; clerk, 
William F. Coan. The by-laws were 
amended so as to include the president of 
the Laymen’s League chapter on the 
executive committee of the church, and 
A. G. Catheron is therefore the first presi- 


_ dent of this League chapter to be named 


on the. committee. Reports were. read 
from all the organizations, showing a 
lealthy condition of growth. Specially 


, Yi R. U., and the Matheson Club, 
1.in the.church. — 


ble were the reports of the Hale. 
- following organization of the parish was 
elected: Minister, Rev. Palfrey Perkins; 
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ey aut Churches Plan for Another Yéar’ 


Annual meetings elect officers, report progress, build for future 


_ Concorp, N.H.—The following officers 
were elected : Prudential committee, George 
A. Foster, Edgar C. Hirst, Charles B. 
Cook, Edith H. Carter, Charlotte P. Cook; 
moderator, Benjamin W. Couch; clerk, 
Fred I. Blackwood; treasurer and col- 
lector, Jonathan Edward Ingersoll. Re- 
ports were read from the Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League, Unitarian Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, King’s Daughters, Y. P. R. U., and 
the Committee on Religious Education. 
These reports indicate that the church is 
in a wholesome, growing condition. The 
budget for 1926 involving the increase of 
$1,600 over the expenditure of 1925 was 
unanimously adopted. This increase in- 
cluded an appropriation for the minister’s 
assistant. The report of the minister, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, recommended that the pru- 
dential committee be requested to appoint 
a committee to make a survey of the 
parish in anticipation of and preparation 
for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
organization of the church, April 4, 1927. 
He also recommended that the living mem- 
bers of the church consider the fitness of 
a birthday gift to the church as a part of 
the anniversary plan. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—Out of three mem- 
bers of the parish committee, one was 
chosen to represent the young people and 
one the women,—lLaurence Brooks and 
Miss Elizabeth Lord, respectively. Robert 
T. Bourn was re-elected. Mrs. H. Kirk 
White was elected to represent the parish 
on the minister’s cabinet. Reports of a 
prosperous year were made; and a letter 
of appreciation, with substantial check 
attached, was sent to the minister, Rev. 
A..N. Kaucher. 


Saco, Mr.—These officers were chosen: 
Clerk, Harry C. Quinby; treasurer, E. BE. 
Willson; collector, Katherine Deering; 
trustees, George A. Emery, Edgar H. 
Minot, and Samuel M. Hall; executive 
committee—R. H. Merrow, Henry W. 


Oliver, Peter J. Paraday, HE. T. Roberts, 


W. S. Mitchell, Mrs. Myra Chapin, and 
Mrs. H. C. Quinby. Several reports were 
submitted, one of them being that of R. H. 
Merrow, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. This report showed that a new 
furnace and new lights have been installed 
in the church and many improvements 
made in the parsonage. Other reports 
showed that the parish is in a prosperous 
condition and that a successful year has 
been enjoyed. 


Ayer, Mass.—These officers were elected : 
Herbert Proctor, moderator; Howard M. 
Beverly, clerk; Dr. H. B. Priest, treas- 
urer; F. Grant Durnell, Fred Montgomery, 
and Dr. R. H. Uglie, parish committee, 
and Walter W. Hayden, superintendent of 
the church school. 


Weston, Mass.—It was voted to par- 
ticipate in the Unitarian Foundation. The 
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deacon, Arthur L. Coburn; Standing com- 
mittee—F. Winthrop Batchelder, chair- 
man; Mrs. Francis H. Hastings, Warren 
Jenney, Frank W. Knowlton, Mrs. Grant 
M. Palmer, Mrs. Joseph 8. Seabury, Robert 
Winsor, Mrs. Arthur L. Coburn, Harry L. 
Bailey; treasurer and collector, Dudley 
P. Ranney; parish clerk, Charles C. 
Kenney; parish historian, Miss Emma F. 
Ripley; custodian of parsonage, Charles 
A. Freeman; organist and chorister, Wil- 
liam Ellis Weston; ushers: Arthur L. 
Coburn, Jr., chairman; Benjamin F. 
Adams, William O. Kenney, Philip F. 
Coburn, B. H. Dickson, 3d, J. Blake Field, 
Robert L. Forbes, Winsor Gale, Winsor 
Graves, Frederick S. Kenney, Winthrop 
W. Kenney, Edward K. Nash, Grant M. 
Palmer, Jr., Charles H. Stimpson, Jr. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—The report of the 
minister, Rey. Laurence Hayward, pointed 
to two outstanding features of the year, 
the celebration of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the church and the installation 
of a new heating plant in the church. 
The thanks of the parish were extended 
to the volunteer choir, and the Y.P.R. U. 
was remembered with gifts of money in 
recognition of its work. These officers 
were elected: Clerk, Charles T. Smith; 
parish committee—Winthrop O. Coffin, 
Gayden W. Morrill, William H. Plumer, 
Mrs. E. M. Littlefield, Mrs. M. E. Fender- 
son, George L. Hosford, and Mrs, C. F. A. 
Walcott; treasurer, Henry B. Little; col- 
lector, Mrs. E. B. Stover; auditor, Charles 
H. Cutting. 


BuFrato, N.Y.—Reports of the year’s 
work were read by Dr. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton for the ministers, Langdon B. Wood 
for the board of trustees, Mrs. Raymond 
T. Fiske for the Alliance, Sidney J. 
Lanctot for the Buffalo chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, Mrs. Margaret B. South- 
worth for the church school, Mrs. B. L. 
Herman for Unity Club, Monroe Harris 
for the Y.P.R.U., Louis F. Wing for the 
parish council, and W. Davis Shumway 
for the Scout Troop. Charles 8. Little, 
the treasurer, presented copies of his re- 
port for distribution to the congregation. 
William B. Frye and Frank B. Steele 
were elected members of the board of 
trustees to serve for three years; Mrs. 
Frank W. Johnson, J. B. Fisk, Jr., and 
Charles W. Knowlton were chosen to the 
parish council from the congregation at 
large for the same term. 


RocKLAND, Mass.—The reports of the 
officers and committees for the past year 
were most satisfactory. Plans were dis- 
eussed for the coming year. Dr. William 
A. Loud, chairman of the special com- 
mittee in charge of the renovation of the 
chureh, which has recently been completed, 
submitted an excellent report. The officers 
for the coming year are: Clerk, George DB. 
Crawford ; treasurer, Miss Mary H. Black- 
man; auditor, Miss Linnie M. Poole; Pru- 
dential Committee, for three years, ©. 
Burleigh Collins and Mrs. Marion Mac- 
Dougall; Sunday-school Committee, Mrs. 
Channing 8. Howard, Ernest Mann; music, 


Miss Mildred Shaw; finance, Mrs. Bessie 
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A. Frame and John Lamb; hospitality, 
George H. Harrington, Mrs. G. F. Mac- 
Conney, and Miss Edith Shaw; special 
committee on pledges of moneys for the 
paying of the recently completed repairs, 
Dr. William A. Loud, Miss Linnie M. 
Poole, and Miss Mary H. Blackman. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—Reports of various 
organizations showed parish activities to 
be in a flourishing condition. The treas- 
urer indicated that all bills had been paid 
and that a surplus remained in the treas- 
ury. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach at the 


supper spoke on “The Place of the Church . 


in the Community and the Need of the 
Liberal Gospel.” The following officers 
were elected: Frank T. Oliver, clerk 
for three years; Thomas Courtis, trustee 
for three years; Frank T. Oliver, trustee 
of the Story fund; auditors for one 
year, Robert H. Homan and Arthur L. 
Swasey. Charles Goodwin was elected 
president of the society in place of Ralph 
Symonds. Mr. Symonds resigned on ac- 
count of business obligations, but he will 
continue to serve on the board of trustees. 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—James B. Ford, a 
senior in the Theological School in Har- 
vard University, who has been supplying 
the pulpit, was given a unanimous call 
to the pastorate. Officers for the year 
were elected as follows: Clerk, Charles B. 
Wells; treasurer, H. Ogden Morse; Stand- 
ing Committee, Mrs. Madeleine Balsman, 
Archie Littlefield, Nelson B. Carter, Mrs. 
Phusa Bridgman, Wyllis Moore, Miss 
Hattie E. Warner, and Miss Alice BE. 
Chapin. 


LEOMINSTER, MAss.—The salary of the 
minister, Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, was in- 
creased by $200. A budget of $9,810 was 
approved. Mr. Whitney paid a touching 
tribute to the memory of Robert L. Carter. 
Officers elected were: Parish Committee, 
J. C. Rahm, Ralph 8. Gavitt, Edgar Bul- 
lard, Miss Helen Mulliken, Mrs. George H. 
Cook ; trustee for three years, F. A. Young; 
trustee for one year, Frank S. Farnsworth ; 
moderator, Frank §. Farnsworth; clerk, 
William B. Earl, and treasurer, George BE. 
Bourne. 


Dr. MacColl to Preach 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week, 
Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, will be Rev. 
Alexander MacColl, D.D., of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For five years ‘before he entered the min- 
istry, Dr. MacColl was editor of the New 
Bedford Hvening Journal. He has been 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia since 1911. He has been 
University Preacher at Yale and Princeton. 
Dr. MacColl was the first preacher in the 
present series of week-day services in 
King’s Chapel in 1923, and has been the 
visiting preacher there each year since 
then. On Monday, at 12.15 o’clock, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. Dr. Speight will conduct a vesper 
service of music and prayer on Wednesday 
at 4.30 P.M. 
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Each Man’s Soul 
Must Settle His Faith 


(Continued from page 111) 


ments by this conflict, and so is traditional 
Nonconformity. It may well be the birth- 
hour of the truer and diviner thing. 
There will, without doubt, be a good 
deal of stress and strain in all the older 
communions for many days, because the 
conservatives will resist the modern views, 
and because the Modernists cannot’ stop 
thinking. So the great debate will go on— 
must go on—and there will be much in- 
tellectual unrest and travail of spirit— 
travail of spirit especially for those who 
want to be honest and yet at the same 
time want to be loyal to cherished asso- 
ciations. For surely honesty is, or ought 
to be, the very soul of religion. 

Meanwhile, our own duty is clear. We 
must at all times be reasonably patient 
with our brethren in other communions. 
Their position is undoubtedly a difficult 
one. Whether the Modernists will be able 
to put the new wine into the old wineskins, 
I know not. It was not possible in 
Judaism when Jesus lived, nor in Roman 
Catholicism in the time of Luther, nor in 
the Church of England in the time of 
Wesley. In all these instances the new 
wine had to be put into fresh wineskins. 
We know not what shall be on the morrow. 
But we shall render our best service to-day 
by showing what it means to be truly 
liberal and progressive—showing that we 
know how to strip away the historic 
accretions of error, and yet hold fast all 
that is true and beautiful and good in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, showing that we 
know how to worship, how to pray, how 
to love and trust and help and heal. 
In this, as in everything else, actions will 
speak louder than words. The actual 
prevailing spirit of our churches will 
count most. Let us be true to the best and 
highest we know. Let us hold forth the 
word of life to a generation that needs 
light and leading ; and let us take our part 
in this great debate in a high, dignified 
Christian temper without guile or com- 
placency, and yet in all boldness and clear- 
ness and utmost sincerity. 

One thing to-day stands out clearly and 
unmistakably—Christianity in its dog- 
matie form cannot continue permanently 
to win its way. Therefore no service 
which the true friends of Christianity can 
perform at the present time can be more 
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fraught with spiritual blessing than that 
of releasing the essential spirit of Chris- 
tianity for its beautiful mission among 
the nations. Evangelism and intellec- 
tualism in religion are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive terms. It was St. Paul, 
the most accomplished and erudite of the 
apostles, whose soul was fired most with a 
passion for evangelism before which all 
the old racial barriers went down like a 
bowing wall and a tottering fence. A new 
religious revival may well demand, among 
other things, the best brains we possess. 
There are as many souls to be saved to- 
day in our academic grove as there are 
in our factories and workshops. It is the 
greatest mistake in the world to imagine 
that in any generation,—especially this 
generation,—defects in education are a 
special qualification for evangelism. 

If it be true that a new and wonderful 
age is opening up before us—be ye ready! 
If it be true that a purer and nobler reli- 
gion is at the daybreak—be ye also ready! 


If you do not know what to say, do not 
say it—Hlbert Hubbard. 


VACATION TOUR 


Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 
duct a small private party to Europe 
thissummer. For information address 


122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


aE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
. Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX. 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ney Seaene eens minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


QUUTASMSACAAALLECA UAHA HAAS 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, lag 


is now going on : 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theoldgical School, - 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service prin pee Fund cal 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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~ Human Nature Can Change 
And man himself has been changing it 
throughout history 
A marked increase in attendance is 
reported from the First Unitarian Church 


in Hartford, Conn., as the result of a. 


series of sermons on evolution, followed 
by another series on what Unitarians be- 
lieve, preached by the minister, Rev. 
Charles Graves. ‘What Unitarians Believe 
‘about Human Nature” was the topic of 
the final address. After combating the 
_ orthodox notion of the inherent badness 
of human nature, Mr. Graves attacked the 
hoary dictum that “human nature never 
changes.” He described the brutishness 
practiced by savages in primeval days in 
the name of religion. Then he said: 

“And the very fact that human nature 
has moved from such brutality of conduct 
and brutishness of sentiment to the point 
where it has set up quite effective societies 
for the prevention of cruelty—to animals 
as well as children—is the best of all 
possible proofs that it is resistlessly, un- 
alterably inspired by a passion, native to 
itself, to win a cleaner and sweeter and 
gentler character than any man ever at- 
tained to. 

“We do not believe human nature is all 
right, and most certainly we do not believe 
it is all wrong. We do not believe it is 
good religion for man to throw mud at 
himself in church any more than it is 
good manners to throw mud at others out 
of church. We believe man is the origi- 
nator of evil. We also believe he is the 
instigator of whatever good there is in 
this life. The only good there will ever 
be in life will be that which men and 
women themselves initiate and carry 
through. 

“Human nature is the only force that 
is fighting or that has ever fought against 
evil and for the good and true. Many, 
many thousands of years passed over the 
head of primitive mankind before he 
reached the point where he stood up and 
declared, as a law of conduct, ‘Thou shalt 
not steal.’ And while it is true man 


hasn’t stopped stealing as yet, and will 


not stop stealing for many generations to 
come, the very fact that the thief is under 
desperate necessity of exercising increasing 
ingenuity in order to work out his preda- 
tory schemes is sufficient proof that 
the human world is steadily organizing 
itself to suppress and eventually eliminate 
the thief. Human nature, despite its 
proneness to evil doing, if the record of 
human life may be taken as evidence not 
only of what has been done but as evi- 
dencing the direction in which man pur- 
poses to move, has from the beginning 
been possessed by a growing passion to 
purge itself of all that is damaging to 
highest human welfare. And we believe 
that human nature is of itself equal to the 
task. We believe that by its very consti- 
tution human nature is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the carrying on of this tre- 
mendous struggle. 

“It might help some if the Christian 
churches would rid themselves of their 
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pessimism, which they mistake for divine 
truth, and help to bring home to all a 
clear conviction that prevailing wickedness 
is no more native to man than is good- 
ness—that human nature has in it the 
power and the will and the purpose to 
eliminate all that is evil.” 


Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.mM., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 metres. 

People’s Church, Cuicago, ILt.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
eago; 448 metres. 

Unitarian Church, New BEDFORD, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.m. and 430 p.m. WNBH, 
New Bedford; 248 metres. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Catir., and Unitarian Church, HoLLywoop, 
Catir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Hollywood, February 7; Los 
Angeles, February 14.) KNX. 

Church of Our Father, PortLaAnD, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland. 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 am. to 12 m. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 metres. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 metres. 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 metres. (Next 
broadcasting February 14.) 


Special broadcastings 


South Church (Unitarian), PortsMouTH,. | 


N.H.—Concert by choir and organist, Sun- 
day, February 14, 5.20-6.20 p.m. WEEI, 
Boston, Mass.; 349 metres. 

First Unitarian Church, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Ca.ir.—Services on Sunday, February 7, 
at 11 am. and 8 P.M. KGO, Oakland, 
Calif. ; 361 metres. 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


Correction 


In the January 28 issue, under ‘Pen- 
sions, $2 a day!” it was stated that 
since 1910 the minister’s pension had in- 
ereased to $1.17 a day. The correct figure 
is $1.77. 


UxprinGE, Mass.—aA bas-relief of Robert 
Collyer was presented to the Sunday-school 
of the Unitarian Church as a gift from 
Miss Helen Taft, on January 10. A brief 
sketch of his life was read. : 
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CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 


Among the Pines. In the Heart of 

Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 

ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 

woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 

five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse, 

Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CAMB 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

TheStar Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish- to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wixuram B. Nicwots, President 
Isaac Spraacun, Treasurer 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Religion, its Passing Forms 


and Eternal Truths 
By 
Alfred North Whitehead, F.R.S., Sc. D., LL. D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 


Feb. 1—Religion in Human History. 
Feb. 8—Religion and Dogma. 

Feb. 15—Matter and Spirit. 

Mar. 1—Truth and Criticism. 


Recent Tendencies in 


Germany 
By GUSTAVE KRUGER, Ph. D. 


Professor of Church History in the University of 
Giessen 


Mar. 15—In the Church. Mar. 22—In Theology. 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


600 Teachers are already using 


RIGHT LIVING 


By MAURICE J. NEUBERG 


In Discussion Course for Boys and Girls 


That character may be scientifically de- 
veloped is the principle underlying Right 
Living, a discussion course for seventh- 
and eight-grade boys and girls. Here are 
gathered nearly a thousand problems or 
life-situations which early adolescents face. 


The most prominent and crucial of these 
are presented to the boys and girls in a 
manner and vocabulary adapted to their 


interests and needs. Biblical studies, refer- 
ences to general literature, and games and 
other character-building activities for moti- 
vating the studies are suggested. 


Cloth, $1.25, postpaid $1.35; paper, 75 
cents, postpaid 85 cents. Teacher’s Manual, 
75 cents, postpaid 80 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5782 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In Lincoln’s heart 
there was no room 
to hold the 
memory 
of a wrong 
EMERSON 


Y. P. R. U. Reunion 


For the first time in its history there 
will be a reunion of the members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. The 
event will be held at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday of 
Young People’s Week, February 9. Dinner 
will be served at six o’clock, and will be 
followed by speeches and dancing. Hon. 
Sanford Bates, former president of the 
Y. P. R. U., will act as toastmaster, and 
many well-remembered workers will be 
heard in brief reminiscences. Tickets at 
one dollar each may be secured from Fred 
G. May, Jr., 388 Bowdoin Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. No tickets will be sold at 
the door. They should be obtained in ad- 
vance. All those who have been members 
at any time during the past thirty years 
are invited, but a special effort is being 
made to secure the attendance of officers 
and workers in the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, and the Boston and South 
Middlesex federations, whose active sery- 
ice dates back more than five years. As 
many of these persons are at present hard 
to locate, those interested in the success 
of the reunion are asked to send to Mr. 
May the addresses of any such former 
workers. The reunion committee consists 
of Hon. Sanford Bates, chairman; Fred 
G. May, Jr., secretary; Mrs. Marian 
Dudley Richards Emerson, Mrs. Emily 
Hargrave Eliot, Mrs. Minnie Packard 
Valentine, Miss Katharine M. Glidden, 
Newton E. Lincoln, and Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper. 


New Books in Library 


To the Circulating Library at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., have been added: 
“Edward Everett, Orator and Statesman,” 
by Paul Revere Frothingham; “My Educa- 
tion and Religion,” by George A. Gordon; 
“Our Unitarian Heritage,” by Earl M. 
: Wilbur; “Dramatic Services of Worship,” 

by Mrs. Charles F. Whiting. 


Are Boston Federation Officers 


_Unitarians elected as officers of the 
Greater Boston, Mass., Federation of 
Churches at its annual meeting on January 
20 include: Vice-presidents, Sanford Bates, 
commissioner of correction for Massa- 
chusetts aud president of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association; Dr. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Bulfinch Place Church; Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., and Dr. 
Harold E. B. Speight, King’s Chapel; 
directors, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, of the 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. / 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SrvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New. York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANcISco 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in 


An Old School with New i. 


Completely eruipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. ey October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
**Better Homes and Better Citizenship”’ 


Provides leadership in educational and recrea- 
tional activities, serving a large constituency in 
our city population. - 

Maintained in large degree by Unitarians. 


E. J. Samson, C. L. DENorMANDIBE, 
easurer . President 
19 Congress Street, Boston 53 State Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; - 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn 
quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For 
information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortuH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


‘Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and. maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at ‘home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET | 
F.L. Locxs, President. E. A. Caurcu, Treasurer. — 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avyail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


. , 


Social Service Council of Unitarian 


rigor, by the suppression of freedom, and 


Women, and Edward F. Furber, president by putting reactionary propaganda in the 


of the Young People’s Religious Union. 


If through fear or selfishness we en- 
deavor to maintain. stable government by 


place of honest inquiry, changes will come 
with violence, and will be maintained by 


-forece. Influential Americans to-day are 


making the beds their children will have — 
to lie in— Antioch Notes. 
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Liberalism in Italy 


Association for Moral and Religious 
Progress founds branch in Rome 


‘The Association for Moral and Religious 
Progress is the only organization in Italy 
that really sustains the cause of liberal 
religion. Immediately after the war, a 
wave of orthodoxy swept over the country, 
and every church closed within itself, 
manifesting great intolerance. ~ 

The Association was founded six years 
ago in Florence, and now has several 
branches in the principal cities in Italy. 
Two or three meetings are held every 
week, open to the public, when lectures 
are given by eminent men, professors of 
religious history and kindred subjects. 
These are followed by discussions. The 
aim is to develop good will and fellowship, 
to promote progress in religious ideas, and 
to awake in the soul an interest in the de- 
velopment of the inner life. 

During the summer, some earnest young 
members from the different groups met on 
the Riviera, near Genoa, to organize an 
active work under the guidance of Prof. 
Mario Puglisi. They decided to open a 
Sunday-school at Barga, near Genoa, for 
the peasants, and another school, to meet 
twice a week, for the abandoned children 
of the poor. 

Visits to the prisons continue, aiding the 
convicts materially as well as spiritually, 
and assisting those whose terms of im- 
prisonment are finished to find work or 
lodging. 

At the request of several friends in 
Rome, and notwithstanding the great 
economic difficulties of the present time, 
it was decided to open a new branch 
there for the liberal discussion of moral 
and religious problems. The new branch 
was inaugurated November 26. A dis- 
course by Professor Puglisi set forth a pro- 
gram of ethical-religious work inspired by 
the principles of Channing, Parker, and 
Martineau. After the lecture, many people 
came forward to subscribe as members 
of the new branch. 

During the year there will be two 
courses of lectures, one upon religious 
history from a non-orthodox point of view, 
and the other upon ethical subjects. 

The subjects and speakers will be 
as follows: In religious history—Prof. 
Raffaele Corso of the University of Naples, 
“Primitive Religions,’ three lectures; 
Prof. Giovanni Costa, “The Discord of the 
Mediwval Religious Conscience’; Prof. 
Carlo Formichi of the University of Rome, 
“Buddhism,” three lectures; Prof. Fer- 
ruccio Rubbiani of the University of 
Rome, “Modernism,” three lectures; Dr. 
Alberto Pincherle of the University of 
Rome, “The New ‘Testament’; Prof. 
Giorgio Levi Della Vida, “Islamism,” three 
lectures; Prof. Aurelio Palmieri, “Polish 
Mysticism,” two lectures; Prof. Raffaele 
Pettazzoni, “Religions of the Orient and 
the Occident”; Prof. Mario Puglisi, “His- 
tory of Unitarianism in Italy.” 

_ The course in spiritual culture—Prof. 
Antonio Aliotta of the University of 
Naples, “Experimentalism” ; Prof. F. Aqui- 
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lanti, “The Two Fundamental Conceptions 
of Life, Love and Power”; Prof. Fer- 
ruccio Rubbiani, “The Decline of Ration- 
alism”; Hon. G. Bottai, “The Spiritual 
Experience of the New Generation” ; Duke 
G. Colonna di Cesaro, “Power and Vi- 
olence”; Prof. S. De Sanctis, “Mystical 


Experience and Psychological Analysis” ; 


Prof. G. Vago, “The Architectural Will 
in the Universe’; Dr. V. Ivanoff, “The 
Religion of the Sorrowing Good”; Prof. 
N. Palanga, “Good in Beauty”; Prof. G. 
Parise, “The Doctrine of Man According 
to the Mysteries”; Prof. Mario Puglisi, 
“Features of a Spiritual Collaboration.” 

This activity is particularly dear to the 
youth of the Society, who like the oppor- 
tunity to exchange their ethical and reli- 
gious ideas, and thereby promote a better 
orientation to life. 


On Material for Church Schools 


Under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston, Mass., 
there is being conducted a series of Tues- 


day evening conferences by Rey. Lyman 


VY. Rutledge, director of religious education 
at the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., on the preparation and use of sup- 
plementary material in chureh schools. 
The first conference was held February 2, 
and future meetings are scheduled at 7.15 
P.M., at the Arlington Street Church, for 
February 9, 16, and 23, and March 2 and 9. 


Begins Lincoln, Neb., Pastorate 


Rey. Edwin C. Palmer recently began his 
pastorate of All’ Souls Unitarian Church 
in Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Palmer was formerly 
minister of the Thomas Memorial Con- 
gregational Church in Chicago, III. 


Sanford Bates to Speak 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., February 8, at 11 a.m. 


Sanford Bates, commissioner of correc- 


tions for Massachusetts, will speak on 
“The Crime Wave and the Work of 
Prisons.” The meeting is open to the 
public. 


Florence Sunderland 


Miss Florence Sunderland, who died in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., at the home of her 
brother, Prof. Edson Sunderland, Decem- 
ber 80, was the daughter of Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland, minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. She was 
buried January 2 at Ann Arbor by the side 
of her mother. She was forty-nine years 


of age. She was formerly a teacher in the 


high school of New Britain, Conn., and in 
the George Washington High School in 
New York City, and had traveled exten- 
sively. Miss Sunderland’s mother was the 
first woman to become a member of the 
Board of Education in Hartford, Conn., 
where Dr. Sunderland was minister of the 
First Unitarian Church from 1906 to 191i. 
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PARISH PAPERS 


aj} Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 

"| co-operative plan. A parish paper 

#| fills empty pews, keeps community 

informed, speeds up church work, 

3 Free Samples and Particulars. 

. / Our plan provides a paper for your 

} church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 

CR. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD. SETS-$ 6.000 AND UP 

J. ©. DEAGAN, inc. ] 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
tions on Shakespeare’s plays? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Price, 60 cents. 
THE SHAKESPEARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


COMPANION—-NURSE, Refined Protestant 
woman wishes position with semi-invalid or 
convalescent, where kind, thoughtful care would 
be appreciated. C-101. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TRAVEL. Private party. 
Summer 1926. Six countries, many places off 
beaten path. Folders on request. Miss MIRIAM 
Harris, 170 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ATTENDANT-COMPANION. Competent, mid- 
dle-aged American would like care of semi- 
invalid or elderly person. Would assist with 
sewing and light duties. Excellent references. 
Phone MALDEN 4071-M. 


EUROPEAN TOUR chaperoned by former parish 
worker and Tuckerman School student; July 3 
to August 27; Killarney Lakes, London, and 
principal cities in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France. Surprisingly low cost. Mrs. E. H. 
Coox, 5 Colonial Terrace, Belmont, Mass. Tel. 
Belmont 2113-M. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North 
west, Washington, D. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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The Christian Raviuich 


In thie Number 
Editorials’. dy uiscohon 34 Aa a 
Correspondence 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


wet | 
“IT want you to know I’m a self-made 


b tar “ by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension On Transylvanii; Ethics and Actuality . . . 
man. Well, who interrupted you?’—|] when you draw your will. Sc 
Washington University Dirge. UNITARIAN SERVICE Original and Selected 


Defeated Forging Ahead, with Dawes Plan Aid, 
by; IsTonjoroff * 6s sai sine as 
Are Unitarians Christians? by Rev. Alfred R. 


Hussey «| ms Stay Ace 
England To-day, in a New Book, by T. 


English Visitor: “But have you no PENSION SOCIETY 
leisure class over here?’ Hard-boiled 


Yank: “Oh, yes, we have the coal miners.” 


—Cincinnati Enqui Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work Rhondda Williams . ........ . 1074 
Cincinnati Enquirer. and Manuscript Typing. pee ee ee Bie h Man’s Bt Must Settle His Faith, by i@ 
Glenn Frank’s elevation to the presi- 1s ipaball Building Boslkas Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 ee ifr tr SP itebace te cy 

dency of a university hasn’t made him Religion Around the World ...... 

solemn yet. He tells the Missouri : : Ni 
Sper ene ge : . 7 seas ew Books 

teachers, We no longer burn our heretics ; The Chest With the Chill in it Expert Testimony; Philosophic Orthodoxy; 

we fire them. HITE UNTAIN REFRIGERATORS Books, is:s 93}. 5 "Seyqe arene oe ie 0 ee 
“Aren’t you showing anything in this MO Our Children 


exhibition?” “No. This is only for posthu- 
mous works.” “Well, can’t you paint 
as posthumously as anybody else?”—Buen 
Humor, Madrid. 


T..8.C., by Rose Brookss 2. .4.. seat t- 


TYLE 
Gixvice 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Poetry a 
The Singing Tree, by Janet Gargan .... 114 


Church Notes... . . yet Sabbaths bie 
Pleasantries .. ...7 4 7523 


In Europe, George Ade was presented 
to a German professor of literature, who 
asked, ‘Mr. Ade, have your works been 
translated into German?’ “No,” replied 
Ade, “they haven’t been translated into 
English yet.” 


The Book of Books 


The Bible 


Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, — 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M, 
Sermon by the minister. < 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
| Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- — 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- — 
garten at 11 a.m. z 


§ 

CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- — 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.80 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U, 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. ; : 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- — 
ing the morning service, Senior elass at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK— WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register. ; 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth S$ 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer,- 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Bdward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Hmeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. February 7, 
9.30 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.m., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Rireets, Rik 9 
Charles BE, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning oe 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.80 P.M. - 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv: 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9to5. 
All welcome. : 3 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre-— 
mont Streets. Minister Bmeritus, Rev. Howard 
1N. ete, oe ee Rev. —— > 

Speight, D.D. orus of men’s voices; aa 
tpond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.m., 


Among the “Specimens of Irish Wit” is 
the pithy reply of the driver of a jaunting 
car to a passenger who had made an im- 
patient remark about the time he was 
taking to wrap himself up: “Yes, in truth, 
sir, what’s all the wurrold to a man whose 
wife’s a widow?” 


We have it in 90 languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


Tony was haying his second son chris- 
tened and, being very anxious to have his 
name recorded correctly on the birth cer- 
tificate, remarked to the clergyman: “Will 
yo pleeze nama by babe same as I giva 
ya?” “Tony, why do you make such a 
request?’ asked the clergyman. “Wella, 
ya see—itsa lika dis. My firsta boy I 
tella ya I wanta heem chris’nd ‘Tom’ 
and ya putta “‘Tomass’ on heesa paper. 
Now, I wanta dis boy nama ‘Jack’ and 
no wanta heem nama ‘Jackass.’ ”—The 
Churchman. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tam 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. ° 


BURDETT COLLEGE | 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admissionin September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Ministers suffer fits of despair, even the 
best of them. John Clifford, great English 
Baptist, acknowledges one difficult experi- | 
ence. Seized one day by the mood of the 
prophet Elijah, he threw himself wearily 
on his bed with the lugubrious ery, “It is 
enough; now, O Lord, take away my life; 
for I am-not better than my fathers!” 
His wife said nothing, but started to put 
on her street clothes and heavy coat. As 
she was departing, her spouse inquired 
piteously why she was leaving him. “I am 
going out for the undertaker,” she replied. 
The report is that Dr. Clifford recovered 
immediately. 


Machuffie School 
CX for Girls 210 


Emphasizing 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 


Before Cadman, and questions and an- 
swers, there was Beecher. At one of 
the famous Friday evening services at 
Plymouth Church, a visitor from the West 
arose when the time for questions came and 
said, “Mr. Beecher, I should like to propose 
the case of a man who lives an upright- 
and moral life; who is a faithful husband ; 


a kind and generous father; a good J, B Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 12 
citizen, taking part in all good works; ve i ip ahaa Holy Communion. “Weecaay. services, 
gives freely to charity; in short, leads a m instraction ||| day to Friday, 12.15 p.m. 


9-12, Rev. Alexander MacColl, D.D., 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa, 
open 9 to 4 daily... ~v = 


under the most carefal 
"supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


life above reproach. Yet he is a pro- 
nounced disbeliever in Christianity, never 
goes to church, and is nothing less than an 
atheist. Now, Mr. Beecher, where does 
that man go when he dies?’ Without 
changing his position, Mr. Beecher with an 


When ordering chan e 0 
address please se r 


2.09 1b, Mans. : 0 
engaging smile replied: “Wherever he | YR Fron! 
went he would have my best wishes.” —— as well as new add: ba Kia 

! \ = Ape a” 


